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Specialists in all 
branches of A.R.P. 
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CENTRAL HEATING 
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AIR CONDITIONING 
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‘THE YORKSHIRE HUSSAR’ HOTEL, LEEDS 
Architect: STEPHEN H. CLARKE 
Building Contractors: WM. THOMPSON & SONS LTD. 
Plumbing Contractors: |ON DYSON LTD. 
‘Yorkshire’ Tubes were used for the Hot and Cold Water Services 
throughout this Hotel 


The Streamlined Installation— 


jre” COPPER TUBES 
\ orksh and FITTINGS (“iss”) 


provide the neatest, most reliable 
and most economical copper pipe 
line for hot and cold water, 
heating, gas and waste services. 


THE YORKSHIRE COPPER WORKS LTD. 


| LEEDS, ENGLAND 
(P.B.X LEEDS ” 
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SCAFFOLDING (creat BRITAIN) | IMITED 


Scaffolding and Staging Specialists. 


CONTRACTORS TO 


(Cua aman) 
SIR GEORGE BURT Building Plant & Machinery Merchants. 
W.CLIFFORD JONES MB E(Manacinc) Registercd Office & Works MINISTRY OF WORKS & BUILDINGS 
EC. BECK PRISON & CROWNAGENTS 


Saunderton, Princes Risborough, Bucks. 


TeLePHone PRINCES RISBOROUGH 450° 


July 19th, 1943. 


2a TO READERS OF THE "R.I.B.A. JOURNAL" 


SERVING IN H.M. FORCES 


Facilities for keeping in touch with wartime developments 
: in building practice and technique are largely denied to 
those tests, engineers and students now serving in 
= His Majesty’s Forces. In the form of Data Sheets we are 
collating all information relating to the many structural 


applications of the tubular steel section. A number of these 


Sheets are already available, others are in course of 

preparation. 

If members of H.M. Forces will communicate with us we 

shall be indeed glad to add their names to the list of 


a those architects, engineers and others who have requested 


that we should supply them with all technical data and 
information relating to our present constructional and 


research activities. 


SCAFFOLDING (Great Brix#ain) L7ZD.. 
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‘‘If you would see my monu- 
ment, look around,”’’ is the proud 
inscription on the tomb of Sir 
Christopher Wren in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 


The Craftsman gives his life 
to his work—and his achievement 
is his reward. 


Almost 100 years of patient 
and skilful craftsmanship have 
gone to the perfecting of The 
Chatwood Safe and Strong Room. 
Throughout all those years a de- 
termination to be satisfied with 
nothing less than the best attain- 
able has animated everyone con- 

TH: cerned with their construction. 


CHATWOOD 
SECURITY THE CHATWOOD SAFE CO., LTD. 


Bankers’ Engineers 
Head Office: SHREWSBURY, ENGLAND 


Grams: CHATWOOD SHREWSBURY Phone: SHREWSBURY 4001 


LONDON MANCHESTER - GLASGOW 
BOMBAY 
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COVER for DUCTS, TRENCHES, Ete., mish 
ELKINGTON 
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Section of light type Duct Cover with 
Trays unfilled illustrating special angle 


Any length—any degree a: 


of angle—Junctions and 
Tee} Sections supplied 


Section of light type Duct Cover with Webs cut down and showing only 
}" strip of metal exposed in floor 


ELKINGTON ‘“‘GATIC”’ 
LIGHT DUCT COVER is 
available in the following standard 
widths (clear opening): 

we 

21”, 24” and 30” 

Depth of Frame |{” 


Width of Frame 23” 
Depth of Cover (internal) |” 


APPLICATIONS—ts suitable 


for Concrete, Granolithic, Asphalt, 
Wood Tiles, Linoleum, Rubber, 
Cork, or Similar Fillings in. . . 
Factories, Garages, Fire Stations, 
Switch Houses, Docks, Hospitals, 


Public Buildings, Etc., Etc. 


Heavier sections available for Pavements, 


Yards and Roads 


The ELKINGTON ‘“Gatic ’’ Gastight Emergency Shelter Cover of rein- 
A be P forced ferro-concrete construction is proof against splinters and falling 
eBNal " debris. The only design which easily opens and closes from the inside. 


THE DOVER ENGINEERING WORKS LTD. 


BY-PASS ROAD, WATFORD, HERTS 


Telegrams: ENGINES, WATFORD 


Telephone: WATFORD 5666 
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IINOW IS THE TIME TO 
SAVE FUEL NEXT WINTER 


DECISION 


ONLY by deciding now can we insulate our buildings in time 
to avoid wasteful use of valuable heating fuel in the coming 
winter. 


MATERIALS 


ANY lining material will provide some degree of insulation, 
especially when fixed to provide an air space. Results of lining 
corrugated roofing with various sheet linings, fixed with air 
space, are as follows :— 


Tons of coal required per heating season to replace heat lost by 
conduction through 100,000 sq. ft. of Corrugated Iron Roofing. 


LINING COAL REQUIRED 


No lining 840 tons 


4 Asbestos Cement | 310 Tons | 
" (Based on Table | of Fuel Efficiency 
% Plasterboard 2 s ‘@ TONS Bulletin No. 12, issued free by the 


“pe Ministry of Fue! and Power, Dean 
% Fibreboard Stanley Street, London, S.W.1!) 


METHODS 
WE PIONEERED specialised fixing methods and can advise on the 
best materials and methods to solve all STRUCTURAL INSULATION 
problems. Our SPECIALISED CONSTRUCTION department pro- 
vides a complete service for supplying and fixing linings of all kinds. 


TENTEST FIBRE BOARD CO. LTD., 75 CRESCENT WEST, HADLEY WOOD, BARNET, HERTS. 
inHHIRE F Telephone : BARnet 550! (5 lines) Telegrams : Fiboard, ’Phone, London 
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The Ruco Roof 


a RUCO MASTIC 
ASPHALT 
AUBEROID 
UNDERLAY 


WOOD OR 
CONCRETE 
AOOF 


Grammar School, Mansfield. 
Architects : The Ruco Ruberoid Roof consists of two or more layers of Ruberoid Underlay 


Messrs. Cook, Howard lane. — surfaced with 4” Ruco Mastic Asphalt. This is one of the most frequently specified 

Ruberoid Roofs, because of its excellent wearing properties and exceptionally low 
cost per year of service. The specification is suitable for all types of flat concrete 
or boarded roofs, particularly where the. surface is to be used for foot traffic 


Ruberoid Contract Departments located in London, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Newcastle, Edinburgh, Dublin and Belfast, promptly undertake work on any 
scale and in any part of the country. Estimates sent on receipt. of plans 


me cm As our industry is controlled and priority has to be given to Government 
ae work, our ability to execute orders is subject to the regulations imposed 
on our industry by the Ministry of Works. 


THE RUBEROID CO., LTD., 121, COMMONWEALTH HOUSE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


Architects and Engineers are invited to write for a copy of this Ruberoid publication No. 326 entitled 
“Standard Specifications for Ruberoid Roofs.” 
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SERIES NO 9 


AIR CONDITIONING AND VENTILATION FOR CLEANSING STATIONS 
PLUMBING & SANITATION, ELECTRIC LIGHTING & POWLK JAMES WATT PATENT DEINFESTING APPARATUS FOR CLOTHING, ETC. 


HADEN 


| you want the engineer-in-charge to care for his plant 
and to take a pride in the essential services which 
he maintains, give him good material and PIPEWORK 
INSTALLED BY CRAFTSMEN. 
HEATING IN WAR TIME: 
BY ALL SYSTEMS = A.R.P. VENTILATION 
HIGH PRESSURE HOT WATER AND GAS FILTRATION 
SYSTEMS FOR HEATING AND PROCESS WORK —& HOT WATER SUPPLIES 


FULLY EQUIPPED BRANCHES AT: York, 39 Micklegate York 4256 
Manchester 2, 4 Albert Square = a : “ Blackfriars 6356 Aberdeen, 80-82 Upper Denbura - - - - Aberdeen 391 
Birmingham 3, 45 Great Charles Street - Central 8391 
Glasgow C.2, 86 St. Vincent Street - - - - - Central 3196 Temporary Addresses : 

Bristol 1, Orchard Street - - ° - Bristol 20286 Eastbourne : 19-29 Woburn Place, London, W.C.1 - - Terminus 2877 
Bournemouth, Avon Works, Avon Road “ é - Boscombe 512 Canterbury : 19-29 Woburn Place, London, W.C.1 - - Terminus 2877 
Torquay, Castle Road - - - - - Torquay 3831 Liverpool : 4 Albert Square, Manchester 2 - - Blackfriars 6356 
Lincoln, Guildhall Street - - - - Lincoln 993 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, 13 Mosley Street - Newcastle-on-Tyns 26780 WORKS: TROWBRIDGE ~ - - - - - Trowbridge 722 


Affiliated Company : HADENS ENGINEERING CO, LTD., 199 Pearse Street, Dublin, C.5. Dublin 43987 


Head Office: 19-29 Woburn Place, LONDON, W.C.1 warmin, Wencent, onion 
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for your ROOFING and 
vertical cover why not consider CELLACTITE? 


To-day’s outstanding sheeting for roofs and vertical cover gives complete weather 
protection— proved year after year under the severest conditions @ In CELLACTITE the 
strength of steel is married to the safety of asbestos for perm- ——“_— we 


¢ 

2 


anence of real roofing economy @ Highly efficient Ventilators 

in uniform material @ Under Control direction the distribution (1) Bamana ee 
at stee/ sheet on to whic e 

of CELLACTITE is at present for essential purposes only @ May | CELLACTITE Asbestos 


Asphalt felts conferring (2) im- 
permeability from without, a 

we quote or send you full particulars? (3) special acld-proof ond now 
drip properties. 


CELLACTITE & BRITISH URALITE LTD. 
Terminal House, 52, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.| 
‘Phone : SLOane 5127 (4 lines). Wire : Cellactite, Sowest, London. 
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HOLDENS 


If you are not familiar with the distinct 
advantages of these boilers, write to: 


BROCKHOUSE 


HEATER CO. LTD. 
VICTORIA WORKS 
WEST BROMWICH, STAFFS. 


London Office : Morley Hall, 25-26, St. 
George Street, Hanover Square, 
London, W.|I. 
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CENTRAL HEATING 


Architects are specifying Brockhouse ‘* SELF- 
STOKE ”’ Boilers because they give the highest 


' Thermal Efficiency per unit of fuel consumed. 


Thermostatic Control, combined with highest 
degree of efficiency of controlled combustion, 
gives a fuel saving of 40 per cent. average over 
hand-fired plants of equal rating. 

Ideal for low pressure steam installations, 
warming by hot water and indirect hot water 
supply. 

Automatic Gravity Feed from storage hopper. 
Controlled primary and pre-heated secondary 
air. 

Closed Ashpit. 

Water-cooled Grate, no Fire-bars. 

Burns 3 in. to # in. Anthracite, Semi-Anthracite 
or Coke. 

Perfect Smokeless Combustion. 

Made in 28 sizes from 128,000 to 2,000,000 
B.T.U.’s capacity. 


* 
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corru- 
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ERE is a paint in unrestricted supply which can be applied to 
new or old concrete, brickwork, stone, asbestos cement sheets, 
lime plaster, cement rendering, etc. 


It is unaffected by humidity or condensation. 
It will not flake, peel or wash off and can be scrubbed repeatedly without 


harmful effects. 


WALLS AND CEILINGS MADE PERMA- 
NENTLY CLEAN, BRIGHT AND LIGHT- 
REFLECTING: ‘ Snowcem’ provides the ideal 
medium for the interior or exterior decoration 
of structures such as factories, hostels, food 
stores, canteens, shelters, etc., where the 
walls are of exposed brick or concrete. 

Its hard, dustless, washable surface promotes 
hygienic conditions whilst its permanent 
brightness gives maximum light reflection. 


EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL WALLS MADE 
WATERPROOF AND DECORATIVE: For 
agricultural cottages, houses and similar 


structures which call for external or internal 
treatment, ‘ Snowcem’ not only provides an 
inexpensive decorative medium but also 


renders the most porous surface waterproof. 


ECONOMICAL AND EASY TO APPLY: 
Snowcem costs but little more than white- 
wash. It is applied with a brush or spray 
similarly to other paints. 


NO PERMIT REQUIRED. UNRESTRICTED 
SUPPLIES. 

You are invited to write for full particulars 

and prices. (Please enclose 1d. stamp to 

comply with Paper Regulations.) 


CEMENT PAINT FOR 


BRICK OR CONCRETE 


THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LIMITED 
The Club House, Coombe Hill, Kingston-on-Thames 


Northern Agents: G. & T. Earle Ltd., Wilmington, Hull 


September 1943 
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FOR APPLYING ANY TYPE OF BOARDITO CEILING & WALLS 


The Wallboard is secured to sherardised pressed steel slotted T-section by wedges. 
To the right are shown the methods of attaching the support to various forms of purlin. 


Escalator Tunnel at St. John’s Wood Underground Station. Architect: S. A. Heaps. 


WEDGES 
O° CENTRES 


8 POINTS TO BE NOTED 


1. Fixed to UNDERSIDE of purlins—steel or wood—covering independently of the roofing contractor who proceeds with 
unsightly hook bolts, clips, etc. his work ahead of the AnD Wedge Method. 
2. Assures the insulating value of air space between roof and 6. Any thickness of board can be used, from ¢ in. to § in. 
underside of purlins. No dust or dirt. 7. This method can be used for applying Linings to exterior 
3. Can be fixed to steel or wood purlins of roofs and joists walls. 
of flat ceiling. 8. The simplicity of application is such that any contractor can 
4. No unsightly nail heads showing. apply the AnD Wedge Method, and the materials making 
5. Can be applied to new or old buildings of any construction up this method can be purchased by the contractor. 


Full particulars, specification and a typical layout will be sent on request 


C. F. ANDERSON & SON, LTD. 


Wallboards for Government Work 


Send us your ‘certificate of requirements” and we will arrange for licence application to Control 


HARRIS WHARF, GRAHAM STREET, LONDON, N.I. TELEPHONE : CLERKENWELL 4582 
TASIAN 40 


xi 
| 
| WEOGE||metHoD 
Patent No, 519406 


PHORPRES BRICKS 
The widespread 


National Distribu- 
tion built up by 
London Brick Com- 
pany Limited over a 
period of years is 
temporarily curtail- 
ed. After the war the 
Phorpres delivery 
service will be still 
more widespread 
and efficient. 
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WHAT BEAUTY THIS COUNTRY OF OURS DISPLAYS. 


But beauty alone is not enough to keep the country worker from the 
new estates around the towns. Only good rural housing and reason- 
able security for agriculture can secure that better balance between 
Town and Country upon which our post-war economy finally depends. 
London Brick is planning to meet the post-war urgent needs of every 
part of rural England for millions upon millions of Phorpres bricks. 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED 


Telephone: KEMPSTON 3131 


Phone : COLMORE 4141 
Phone: BRISTOL 46572 


HEAD OFFICE : STEWARTBY, BEDFORD, BEDS. 
BIRMINGHAM OFFICE : PRUDENTIAL BUILDINGS, ST. PHILIP’S PLACE, BIRMINGHAM, 3. 
BRISTOL DEPOT : ASHLEY HILL GOODS DEPOT (G.W.R.) ASHLEY HILL. 
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New Town, Edinburgh—see pages 250-254 


Journal 


THE NORWOOD REPORT AND ARCHITECTURAL 
EDUCATION 
Members who are interested in the question of the post-war 
organisation and development of architectural education will 
have read the important Report of the Committee of the Second- 
ary School Examinations Council—more popularly known as the 
Norwood Committee—on Curriculum and Examinations in 
Secondary Schools. The Report touches on various matters 
which have already been under consideration by the R.I.B.A. 
Special Committee on Architectural Education, particularly—as 
the title of the Norwood Committee implies—the question of 
school-leaving age and age of entry to the professions, including 
the profession of architecture. In the R.I.B.A. JouRNAL of 1942, 
March, the R.I.B.A. Special Committee published their first 
memorandum on this subject, pointing to the need for a tightening 
up of the pre-entry scholastic standard. The Committee will be 
considering the Norwood proposals in so far as they may affect 
prospective entrants to the architectural profession and will 
comment on them in their own Report. 


Mr. J. R. ADAMSON AND PROF. PHILIP TURNER 


We record with regret the deaths of Mr. J. R. Adamson [F.], and 
of Professor Philip Turner [F.], of Montreal. 

Mr. Adamson was vice-chairman of the Allied Societies’ Con- 
ference and past president of the Manchester Society of Architects. 
Professor Turner was associated with McGill University School 
of Architecture, of which he was for a time acting director. 


PROFESSOR W. B. EDWARDS 
Mr. W. B. Edwards, M.A., B.Arch. [F.], has been appointed 
Professor to hold the new chair in Architecture created in the 
University of Durham, at King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Mr. Edwards, who has been head of the School of Architecture 
at King’s College since 1933, is a graduate of the School of 


Architecture at Liverpool, Rome Scholarship Finalist, 1922, 
Jarvis Scholar, 1923, and R.I.B.A. Athens Bursar, 1934. 


ARCHITECTS’ PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS 


In order to extend the Institute’s collection of perspective drawings 
after the war members who have drawings which they would be 
prepared to present to the Library are asked to send lists of them to 
the Libravian so that in due course a selection can be made repre- 
sentative of contemporary and recent draughtsman technique and of 
characteristic British building. 

The following information should be given about each drawing : 


Supyect. The name and place of the building stated as fully 
as possible. If the drawing is of a projected building which 
was eventually erected the name and place of the building as 
built should be given, even if the drawing is not actually of the 
final building. Where a building has been erected substantially 
as shown in the drawing this should be stated, e.g. : 


‘* Design for a new Church at Romford.” 
St. Agnes, High Road. Built as shown. 
** Competition drawing for new Art Gallery at Salford.” 
end premiated design. 
DATE OF THE DRAWING. 
SIZE OF THE DRAWING. 
MeEpium—pen drawing, water-colour, etc. 
NAME OF ARTIST. 
NAME OF ARCHITECT. 


Even if the selection can be made before the end of the war it is not 
proposed to ask for the drawings to be transferred to the Institute’s 
possession until the war is over. 

The Selection Committee will be greatly helped if, where possible, 
small photographs or cuttings of reproductions from periodicals can be 
sent with the lists. These cannot be returned. 

Although the chief purpose of this scheme is to improve the Library’s 
collection of comparatively recent drawings, there is no wish to limit 
the offers to drawings made in the last few years and offers of older 
drawings will be welcomed. 

Lists only are wanted at this stage and no drawings should be sent 
until requested. 
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A view from Arthur’s seat—not so romantic ! 
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REBUILDING 


EDINBURGH 


by E. L. Westwater, A.R.I.A.S. [A] 


This exhibition, shown between 22 July and 14 August 1943, 
under the auspices of the Edinburgh Architectural Association, 
in the National Gallery of Scotland, had in some ways a different 
orientation from most similar previous essays. It was felt by 
the committee in charge of organisation that, without making 
undue concessions to popularisation or sacrificing any of the 
necessary accuracy of research, this exhibition should attempt 
to appeal more forcibly and to a wider public than it is possible 
for one of a purely architectural and technical nature to do. 

In addition, any planning exhibition dealing specifically with 
Edinburgh presents peculiar problems. For, besides the multi- 
plicity of difficulties to be overcome in the re-planning of any 
sizeable modern town, there are others bound up with the nature 
of Edinburgh itself. The Scottish Capital is a city of unique 
natural beauty, and it has suffered less than almost any city 
in this country of comparable size and importance from war 
attack. To many of its population it is, understandably enough, 
almost sacrosant. ‘‘ It has no slums” ; “ it is our own romantic 
town”? ; and to many conscientious citizens, to interfere with it 
in any way would be an insult both to tradition and to ideal 
beauty. 

But it is a city of contrasts. Its magnificent hills and vantage 
points have their counterpart in hollows filled with industrial 
developments as chaotic as may be found elsewhere. Its famous 


“New Town,” one of the finest examples for its epoch of planned 
residential streets, is not a stone’s throw from slums of the worst 
description ; and comments from many of the thousand-odd 
daily visitors who attended the exhibition showed clearly enough 
that many of Edinburgh’s citizens do not think improvement 
The response, indeed, both in attendance and 


impossible. 


as shown by general interest in the Press and elsewhere, seems to 
have justified the committee’s decision to depart some way from 
academic orthodoxy. 

The bulk of the exhibition consisted of photographs, accom- 
panied by a running argument of printed captions, mainly dealing 
with present conditions and contrasting them with future possi- 
bilities. Along with these were shown maps, diagrams and 
surveys (for the execution of which the Association is indebted 
to town planning and architectural students of the Edinburgh 
College of Art, who also lent an excellent model of a proposed 
reconstruction of part of the Port of Leith). But in addition to 
these, the first room contained two full-size models, the first of.a 
one-roomed house typical of these in which many Edinburgh 
families ‘‘ have to cook, eat, sit and sleep ” ; the other a kitchen 
annexe to a living-room equipped according to the best standards 
that have already been shown to be possible for modern artisan 
housing. In the last room a daily film show was given, being a 
selection of the best available documentaries on housing and 
planning. Both of these special features aroused great interest. 


1 

In this room photographs of the splendid aspects of Edinburgh 
were shown, followed immediately by others—representing by 
far the greater actual area—in which housing and living con- 
ditions generally vary from inferior to hopeless. (Figs. 2 & 3). 

Immediately after this were shown the two full-size models 
already mentioned, and finally a diagram with photographs 
which showed the necessary segregation of housing from heavy 
industry, and of both from central civic activity, which must 
precede improvement. 


251 


4 


Figs. 4 and 5. Moray Place : Front view and back view. 


ROOM 2 

This began with a map showing the percentage of over- 
crowding in the various Edinburgh wards, which showed some 
overcrowding in all wards and very serious overcrowding in 
many. Altogether the average overcrowding for the whole city 
amounted to 17 per cent. of the houses surveyed (1936). It 
certainly came as a shock to many that the official figure of 
overcrowding for Scotland as a whole was 23 per cent., as com- 
pared with 4 per cent. in England. ‘The photographs in this 
room went on to show that very many of Edinburgh’s homes are 
obsolescent, and their general environment incapable of providing 
room for the facilities now agreed to be desirable, such as clinics, 
gardens and recreational space. This was shown to apply almost 
equally to the homes of the poor and to those of the “ better-off ”’ ; 
to town and suburb alike. The undoubted dignity and beauty 
of the ‘‘ new town” building was shown to be a facade only, 
the back elevation of even Moray Place, one of the most “‘ select ” 
residential parts, was revealed to be completely lacking in any 
design, and inviting the type of slum decay which is, in fact, 
eating slowly into the whole of the “‘ new town” quarter (Figs. 
4 and 5). 

Succeeding photographs showed the effect of haphazard mixing 
of industry, shops and housing on Edinburgh’s social life. Natural 
amenities, such as the once beautiful stream, the Water of Leith, 
were shown to be neglected and made into liabilities. The 
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proper use of such features was shown by photographs, admittedly 
exceptional, selected from other cities. 

Arising out-of this muddle, traffic problems and their danger 
to life were stressed. Photographs of Edinburgh main roads, 
used almost equally by pedestrians and light and heavy traffic, 
as well as by anachronistic though electric trams, were compared 
with others of planned main roads where building frontages 
are banned and where pedestrians and traffic are largely separated. 
Figures of road deaths and casualties in the city for the last seven 
years and photographs of road accidents and their consequences 
were a sufficient commentary on the need for planning here. 

The case for re-development having thus been stated, the 
remaining half of the second room proceeded to suggest methods 
by which the problems could be solved, and to indicate the factors 
that must be considered.. The neighbourhood community 
principle was insisted on, with the possible accompaniment of 
well-designed ‘light industrial buildings, and it was equally 
emphasized that the existing network of railways, penetrating 
from the outskirts of the city to its very centre, made reasonable 
living conditions impossible for many people. Here followed a 
sketch for a master plan (Fig. 6), showing new main roads and 


Fig. 6. One of the screens : A master plan should be made to co-ordin- 

ate transport and traffic by road, rail, air and sea, to confine’ heavy 

industry within definite bounds to guide the re-development of housing 
in communities and to preserve the good from further harm. 
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These photographs from the exhibition show the L.M.S. goods yard at the Caledonian Station, which is situated at the “‘ west end”? of Princes Street 
almost within a short distance of the famous Charlotte Square. Lothian Road, one of the main roads south, is in the foreground. The situation of this 
station and yard at the ““ West End” brings unnecessary dirt, noise and heavy traffic into the town centre. The L.N.E.R. runs underground at this point. 
The plan for this area suggests the moving back of this terminus some 800 yards to a new ring road at Haymarket, where one large 2-level station could 
serve both L.M.S. and L.N.E. railways. The goods yard is suggested on the other side of the ring road in one of the suggested industrial areas. High 
blocks of offices could then be planned in this area which would form a new business centre between the suggested station and the ‘* West End.” 


1auways planned to co-ordinate transport by road, rail, air and 
sea, with special reference to the siting of three heavy industrial 
areas and esay access to the Port of Leith. This plan showed the 
enormous possible increase of areas where living could be pre- 
served from most of the features of industrial pollution. An 
actual case in point was given in the new plan for Moscow, 
where railways previously taking up 10 per cent. of the town 
area were reduced to 4 per cent. 

Regional considerations were dealt with in another diagram, 
involving new arterial roads planned in relation to a Forth Road 
bridge and possible airport, and also to the expanding develop- 
ment of satellite centres which at present almost always straggle 
along the existing main roads. 

Photographs of a German community in blocks of flats, which 
permitted the preservation of trees and the anatomy of the 
landscape, were compared with a scheme of small houses which 
sacrificed them both. This led to the final wall where the 
economical use of land was asked for, and where it was pointed 
out that, although the County of Midlothian possessed soil as 
fertile as any in the world, one-ninth of the population of Scotland 
is already concentrated and housed there. 


ROOM 3 

Here the natural and traditional functions of Edinburgh as a 
city were discussed with regard to her architectural treatment 
of them. Edinburgh is (1) an administrative and cultural 
centre, (2) the seat of a great school of medicine, and (3) is 
becoming increasingly important commercially. Photographs 
and maps argued that on none of these counts can Edinburgh 


be said to have reflected the dignity of her position by providing. 


anything approaching an adequate setting. Government depart- 
ments, in spite of a recent belated attempt at concentration, were 
shown to be still scattered throughout the town in old houses 
and other unsuitable buildings. Extensions to the University 
and other colleges are forced out to inconvenient suburbs. Recent 
additions to the Royal Infirmary are crowded together, over- 
shadowing other hospitals and nurses’ homes, themselves housed 
in ill-adapted, not to say hideous, nineteenth century tenements. 
Photographs of the Carolinian Hospital, Stockholm, showed 
what could be done in respect of a “‘ medical town.” The 
remainder of this room dealt with three general aspects—Educa- 


tion, Public Health and Road Safety. Badly lit, badly equipped 
and ill-ventilated schools, and sordid asphalte playgrounds were 
shown side by side with new schools in garden surroundings, 
some of them fulfilling also the function of a community centre. 

A model of some typical central Edinburgh streets, with a 
device giving the angles of summer and winter sunshine ; other 
exhibits showing the quantity of dirt deposit in a graphic way ; 
and slides loaned by the Public Health Department, gave a 
picture of the conditions leading to the pathetic state of children 
in the photographs of this. section. 

The importance of planning new main roads on sound prin- 
ciples was further stressed here by a diagram showing that, 
although we have fewer cars per head of population, at the 
moment we have a far greater number of cars per road mile 
than other countries. And a graph showing the mounting toll 
of road deaths gave a suggested peak after the war, when we are 
likely to have more cars on the roads. Photographs of a road 
safety exhibition and re-development plan of a section of Los 
Angeles showed that America at least appreciates the seriousness 
of this aspect of planning. 


ROOM 4 


In this room the essential preliminaries to planning were 
shown. Examples were given of the detailed local and regional 
surveys necessary before a master plan can be made. The first 
example was a detailed survey of a part of Edinburgh prepared 
by the Edinburgh Architectural Association ; the other valuable 
examples were drawn from the work of the students of the Town 
Planning School who gain practical experience in co-operating 
to produce one such survey each year. The need for a social 
basis for all planning was also emphasised, along with the greatly 
enlarged scope and elasticity made possible by modern con- 
structional methods. 

The powers available to the Local Authority, such as the 
construction of new roads, the requisitioning of land for all 
public purposes, the zoning of all land for particular use, and the 
clearance of slums and provision of new housing, etc., were 
shown, and it was pointed out to how relatively slight an extent 
some of these powers have, in fact, been used in the past. 


Continued at foot of next page. 
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This photograph shows part of the wall relating to the proposed Cultural Centre. The poster plan indicates the nature of the intended development in an 
area where at present many colleges and schools are cramped by surrounding houses and other buildings. By the construction of new main roads traffic is 
largely diverted from the University area, leaving it and the environs of the Royal Mile as loci for educational and cultural buildings with plenty of spac 
for expansion. Block plans at the left bottom show the preservation of two worthy features, namely George Square and the existing Medical School. 


The ** New Town”? to-day is a series of fagades concealing 
chaos—George Street and Charlotte Square in foreground. 
Photo by Paul Shillabeer, from the dome of St. George's 
Church. 


The L.M.S. Railway en route for Leith Docks. 
Photo : Paul Shillabeer. 


An appeal was then made to the ordinary citizen, in diagram- 
matic form, indicating his personal responsibilities in the matter 
q as an elector of Town Councillors and of Members of Parliament. 
‘_ Further photographs showed the immense possible swing-over 
4 from exclusively war-time production to that of peace-time 
necessities, and the public were urged to see that the social and 
political preliminaries for planning were made possible through 
the exercise of their own democratic rights. 
The last room in the exhibition housed a cinema show where 
once or twice daily a programme of films on housing and planning 


4 problems was screened. These included “‘ When we build 
a again,” ‘‘ The City,” American documentary by Lewis Mumford, 
= *“* Kensal House,” ‘“* The Londoners,” and proved a most popular 
4 feature. During the course of the exhibition special lectures 


were given by Mr. F. C. Mears, Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis and 
others, and in addition tours conducted by members of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association were frequently arranged. 
The attendance at these again reflected a very healthy public 
interest, which, it is to be hoped, will, as the Lord Provost insisted, 
maintain itself after the exhibition and go on to farther mani- 
festations. 
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For a considerable time a Special Committee set up by the 
R.I.B.A. has been considering the whole field of architectural 
education. Among other matters they have had under examina- 
tion is the question of how to suggest the best methods of com- 
pleting the training of the student for the time when he comes to 
the actual practice of his profession, whether in a private or public 
capacity. They believe that this can best he achieved by in- 
creasing the period devoted to office experience and by the 
publication of readily accessible information advising the student 
of the subiects to which he should apply himself during the period. 
The information they have prepared is given below. It will 
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ADVICE TO THE 


STUDENT 


later be published, free of charge, in pamphlet form, by the 
R.I.B.A. 

When dealing with the desirability of the pamphlet the Special 
Committee expressed the view that architectural education 
cannot be wholly successful without the sympathetic co-operation 
of practising architects in whose offices, whether private or 
official, the younger generation must hope to gain their experi- 
ence. The Council of the R.I.B.A. therefore appeals to prac- 
tising architects to further this important educational work by 
giving facilities, wherever possible, to students in their offices to 
visit works in progress and to study the subjects mentioned in the 
pamphlet. 


You, as an architect in private practice, as an official architect or as a 
responsible assistant, will in due course be employed to perform specific 
work and to that end to exercise certain powers on behalf of your employer. 
It is, obviously, your duty to make yourself competent to carry out the duties 
you will undertake in return for payment. Having passed or, as a student 
of a recognised school, been exempted from the Final Examination of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, you will already be capable of pro- 
viding much that is necessary. You will possess considerable experience in 
design, which embodies a grasp of history, construction, acoustics, draughts- 
manship and the rest, enabling you to prepare reasonable solutions of most 
building problems. Such solutions, however, will not have been conditioned 
by the duties and negotiations which immediately arise when a client first 
consults his architect and which continue to do so during the whole time 
that ideas are taking shape as drawings and, from them, being translated into 
structure. Realistic knowledge of such matters can only be gained in 
architects’ offices. With this in view, it has been laid down by the R.I.B.A. 
that before a student can be qualified as an Associate he shall have spent a 
prescribed period in such an office to obtain the experience and business 
training it affords. 

The object of this pamphlet is to indicate the most useful direction your 
studies might take during the required period. You will not be able to 
master in detail, in the time at your disposal, all the subjects which will 
claim your attention ; you could not do so in a lifetime. You should, 
however, obtain thorough knowledge of some and such a grasp of the 
principles of the rest, as to enable you to practise your profession to the satis- 
faction of your client, the public and yourself. 

The selection of the office in which you intend to gain experience is of 
major importance. Advice on it should be sought from the R.I.B.A. or 
from the Heads of recognised schools. On entering it you should seek the 
guidance of its principal on the best use of the time available to you, 
obtaining his permission to examine such documents and correspondence as 
are necessary for your studies, to consult the books in his library and to 
visit works under construction. 

Here a few words of caution may be useful. If you look on yourself as 
being at the bottom of a new school and willing to undertake to the best of 
your ability whatever work comes your way, however strange or uninterest- 
ing, you will find that the principal will gladly explain difficulties as they 
arise. Being a busy and often harassed individual he will not, however, 
expect to spoon-feed you and he will certainly be antagonised if you give 
the impression of prying. The relationship will be delicate, but will give 
you opportunities of establishing a life-long friendship or, on the other hand, 
of adding one more to the series of “* famous last words.” ; 

You should understand that the responsibilities described in this pamph- 
let are not necessarily of a legal nature ; many, in addition to those referred 
to in Section I, are of an ethical kind which, as an architect, you will 
undertake towards those with whom you will come in professional contact. 


SECTION I 
Professional Ethics.— Members of the R.I.B.A. adhere to a 
standard of conduct governing the acceptance of work, remuner- 
ation, advertising and other matters. Observance of the standard 
is of importance, for neglect of it may result in serious consequences. 
Guidance will be found in the Code of Professional Practice, 


Note: Wherever reference is made to a Contract, 


the Forms issued by the 
R.I.B.A. in 1939 are intended. 5 


published by the R.I.B.A. Obtain a copy of the Code, familiarise 
yourself with it and ask the architect for enlightenment on any 
points which appear to you to be obscure. 


SECTION II 
The Powers and Responsibilities of the Architect in his 
relations with Clients, Quantity Surveyors, Consultants, Officials, Adjoin- 
ing Owners, Contractors, Sub-Contractors, Clerks-of-Works, General 
Foremen, Foremen and Operatives. 


CLIENTS 

The architect will explain to the client the possibilities within 
his contemplated expenditure and will crystallise his desires into 
graphic form. He will explain the method of calculating archi- 
tects’ fees and will show, when they are needed, the necessity for 
and the cost of the employment of a quantity surveyor and clerk- 
of-works, and the amount and method of their payment. He will 
advise on the selection of cuntractors to be invited to tender, ‘on 
the tender to be accepted, the form of contract to be used, and the 
method of payments to the contractor ; and he will report and 
advise in good time on matters necessitating change in agreed 
design, additional cost or delay in completion. 

Observe from the correspondence, office diaries and other 
records how these responsibilities are undertaken and carried out ; 
also study: the Code of Professional Practice and the Scale of 
Professional Charges published by the R.I.B.A. 


QUANTITY SURVEYORS 


The architect will keep in close touch with the quantity sur- 
veyor during the progress of the work to ensure that the pre- 
liminary estimates submitted by the architect to his client approxi- 
mate to the tenders finally received, that the bills of quantities 
include all requirements and that the actual cost of the work can 
be checked as it progresses, thus enabling the architect, among 
other advantages, accurately to certify payments to the contractor 
on due dates. 

Observe from the correspondence, bills of quantities, and, if 
possible, from interviews between the architect and the quantity 
surveyor, how this work is undertaken and carried out. 
ConsuLTANTS 


The architect will make clear, in writing, to the consultant 
what duties and responsibilities are required of him, what informa- 
tion will be supplied, what fees will be paid and when. Particulars 
of any agreement to be entered into between him and the architect 
will be laid down. The architect will see that information and 
drawings are delivered promptly to the consultant to prevent 
delay in his or the contractor’s work. 

Observe from the correspondence, and the drawings supplied to 
the consultant, how these responsibilities are carried out. 


OFFICIALS 

There are a number of acts, and bye-laws and regulations made 
under them, concerning building activities. They cover such 
matters as general building, arbitration, contracts, copyright, 
housing, relations between landlord and tenant, public health, 
town and country planning, the registration of architects and war 
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damage. The architect will have in his library copies of the acts 
governing most of these and books on the subjects. Study them, 
not so much to know them intimately as to learn where to go for 
information. If possible, attend arbitration proceedings or mock 
arbitrations to learn how such things are conducted. 

Observe that the bye-laws necessitate the giving of notices to, 
and the receipt of sanctions from, local and other authorities 
before any project is started and during its progress. Distinguish 
between the various officials concerned and note their respective 
rights to call for drawings, notices and other information, to give 
orders concerning them and to enter works. 

If possible, accompany the architect when he visits officials in 
the course of his duties, examine the drawings and completed 
forms supplied to them, and read the correspondence. Observe 
the methods adopted by the architect to ensure that the require- 
ments of local and other authorities are not overlooked. 


ADJOINING OWNERS 


The architect, as one of his first duties, will get in touch with 
adjoining owners and, where necessary, consylt with their accre- 
dited surveyors to ascertain how their rights will affect his client’s 
interests. He will serve, or accept, notices on behalf of his client 
and endeavour to come to satisfactory terms with adjoining 
owners. 

Study party wall and other notice forms, the drafting of awards 
under the London Building Act and correspondence concerning 
them between the architect and adjoining owners and their 
surveyors. If possible, accompany the architect to the site when 
he is dealing with these matters. 


CONTRACTORS 


The architect will see to it that in inviting contractors to tender, 
they are given similar and full information to enable them to 
tender accurately and on the same basis. The powers and duties 
of the architect vis-a-vis the contractor should be, and usually are, 
clearly laid down in the contract between the client and contractor. 
In addition to carrying out his duties specified therein, the archi- 
tect will do everything possible to see that the contract is carried 
out amicably and fairly to both parties and by due date. He can 
do much to this end by seeing to it that the contractor receives 
drawings in good time, that decisions are promptly given, that 
the quantity and quality of work specified in the contract are 
provided and that certificates for its payment are issued as due. 

A study of the contracts, a comparison of the progress schedule 
with the weekly progress report from the clerk-of-works and exam- 
ination of the correspondence and certificate books will show how 
these and similar matters are dealt with in the office. 

A form of contract agreed by the Councils of the R.I.B.A. and 
the N.F.B.T.E. can be obtained at the R.I.B.A. The student 
should obtain a copy for study. 


Sus-CONTRACTORS 


Study in the R.I.B.A. forms of contract the conditions governing 
the placing of sub-contracts and the responsibilities of the parties 
concerned. 


CLERKS-OF-WoORKS 


The architect has, usually, the duty, on behalf of his client, of 
appointing the clerk-of-works, who is under the control of the 
architect but is paid by the client. The business of the clerk-of- 
works is to ensure that the drawings and specifications are faith- 
fully followed, that unforeseen difficulties are brought promptly 
to the notice of the architect and that a periodical report on the 
general state of the work is supplied to him. The clerk-of-works, in 
watching the client’s interests from hour to hour, can further these 
by foreseeing difficulties, assisting the contractor to overcome them 
and giving prompt information to the architect on points requiring 
his attention and particulars of drawings and instructions required. 

Observe the relations between the architect and the clerk-of- 
works. Study the weekly reports and, if possible, accompany the 
architect on his inspection and listen to discussions between him 
and the clerk-of-works. 
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GENERAL FOREMEN, FOREMEN AND OPERATIVES 

Since the general foreman, the foremen and operatives are 
employed by, and are under the orders of, the contractor, the 
architect will have no powers or responsibilities regarding them 
except the narrow measures covering unlikely contingencies which 
are described in the contract. He will, however, have many 
points of contact with all of them in different ways and degrees. 

If possible, accompany the architect on his visits of inspection 
and observe his relations with these men ; his respect for the all- 
round knowledge of the general foreman and for the skill in crafts 
of the foremen and operatives. 


SECTION III 


Inspection of and Reporting on Sites and Buildings, includ. 
ing Valuations and Reports and Schedules of Dilapidations and Repairs. 


INSPECTION OF SITES AND BUILDINGS 

The architect will frequently find it necessary to examine and 
prepare surveys of sites with, or without, buildings upon them. 

Ask to accompany him and observe the use made of ordnance 
datum and bench marks ; the various methods of taking dimen- 
sions and levels and of plotting surveys. 

Follow the methods adopted to ascertain the site conditions 
and observe the local enquiries made by the architect. Note 
particularly the methods adopted by enquiry and excavation to 
ascertain and record the positions of sewers, companies’ services, 
old foundations or other objects below the ground level. 


VALUATIONS AND REPORTS 

The architect is sometimes called upon to make valuations of 
projects, besides those of cost. He may need to make estimates of 
returns and outgoings on buildings and to present reports on 
schemes with proof that they are, or are not, paying propositions. 

Study the use made by the architect of valuation tables and the 
purpose for which each table has been prepared, and observe the 
importance of plain and direct English in writing reports. 
SCHEDULES OF DILAPIDATIONS AND REPAIRS 

The architect will often be called upon to prepare such sched- 
ules. It is not always a simple matter and close attention and a 
methodical approach should be given to the work and observance 
given to the covenants of the lease. 

Accompany the architect or his assistant when such schedules 
are being made. Observe the method used to prevent any portion 
of the work or any item being overlooked and note how the 
various rooms and items are usually related to a key plan. 


SECTION IV 
Sketch Designs, Perspectives and Working Drawings 


SkEeTCH DEsIGNs AND PERSPECTIVES 

These are prepared to enable the client to judge how his 
requirements are being provided for by the architect. Observe, 
however, that the architect will frequently and rapidly alter, 
develop or discard his first conceptions to meet the financial, 
structural and esthetic requirements of the problem. 

Notice that it is at this stage that the architect will encourage 
his client to adjust or vary his demands and not after working 
drawings have been made, when major alterations will cause 
serious delay and additional cost. 

WorkINnG DRAWINGS 

These, with the specification and bills of quantities, form the 
chief part of the contractor’s instructions. Observe the beauty of 
a first-rate working drawing stripped, as it were, for action, 
containing all the necessary information clearly and accurately 
drawn, so that references to the architect for clarification are 
minimised. Notice how this object is achieved by the preparation 
of large-scale structural details before their indication on the 
small-scale drawings ; by the study and checking of consultants’ 
and specialists’ drawings to reconcile them with and, where 
necessary, to incorporate them in those of the architect, corre- 
lating them with cross references such as stanchion numbers, 
positions of boilers and radiators. Note the terseness and clarity 
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of the explanatory notes, the absence of florid lettering, and the 
recording and dating of revisions. 
SECTION V 
Specifications and Bills of Quantities 
SpECIF'1CATIONS 

The specification is a description of the various materials and 
labours which are to be employed and the services to be rendered 
in carrying out works and it may be one of the documents forming 
a contract. 

Read one or two specifications alongside the drawings to which 
they refer. Observe, if the specification is a good one, that each 
clause is precise in statement and as brief as may be ; that tradi- 
tional verbiage, now meaning little or nothing, does not appear ; 
that impossibilities such as ‘‘ perfect ” and “‘ free from all defects” 
are not demanded and that such expressions as “‘ et cetera ” do 
not occur. 

Observe that before specifying an item, the architect will often 
draw a detail or make a sketch of it ; watch the method he em- 
ploys to arrive at prime cost items before entering them in the 
specification. Notice also that, as he proceeds with his small- 
scale drawings, he will make notes of items he wishes to include in 
the specification. 

When possible visit works in progress and check items in the 
specification against the drawings and both against the work. 


BILLs OF QUANTITIES 

The bills of quantities, which are usually prepared by an 
independent quantity surveyor, give in schedule form every item 
required in carrying out a specific work and the quantity needed. 

Observe the necessity of providing complete information in the 
form of drawings and specification for this work. This is some- 
times provided in stages, as ready, to enable the quantities to 
proceed and time to be saved. 

Observe the manner in which P.C. items, provisional sums and 
sub-contractors’ works are incorporated and how provision is 
made for builders’ attendance and other contingent works. 

Study a bill of quantities against a specification and the draw- 
ings, and check against selected items on works in progress. 

Observe the office procedure in recording variations during the 
progress of the work, the notification of them to the quantity 
surveyor, how he measures them and incorporates them in a 
schedule of variations which, with the original bill of quantities, 
will form the basis for the settlement of the final account. 


SECTION VI 


Tenders and Contracts and Preparation or Uvatract 
Documents 


TENDERS 


The tender is the figure of cost for which a contractor is prepared 
to carry out a specified work and the time in which he undertakes 
to complete it. 

Examine letters of invitation to tender sent to contractors, the 
information enclosed and the forms of tender completed and 
returned by them. 

Observe how the number and qualifications of invited con- 
tractors are decided upon and by whom ; the time allowed for 
the preparation of tenders and the arrangements for their receipt 
and opening ; the consideration of the amounts of the tenders, 
the discussion of them with the client, the selection with him of 
the one to be accepted and the notification of contractors whose 
tenders have been accepted. 


ConTRACTS 
The form of contract is usually a printed document containing 
the articles of agreement and conditions of contract. These, with 
the drawings and priced bills of quantities, form the contract 
documents. Where quantities do not form part of the contract, 
the specification becomes one of the contract documents. 
Observe the steps which are taken to prepare the contract 
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documents when a tender has been accepted ; the form of con- 
tract used ; the legal status of the signatories ; the procedure of 
signing and witnessing ; the steps taken to have the documents 
stamped and their safe custody. 

Study the forms of a contract agreed by the Councils of the 
R.I.B.A. and the N.F.B.T.E. (which can be obtained from the 
R.I.B.A.) and read the correspondence relating to a-contract for 
a work in progress. 


SECTION VII 
Supervising and Controlling Works 


The purpose of controlling and supervising the progress of 
works is to ensure that they are carried out in accordance with the 
terms of the contract. 

Observe the use made by the architect of a time and progress 
schedule and how the weekly progress reports from the works are 
checked against it. Accompany the architect on his visits and 
observe his insistence on due performance balanced by his care 
not to make unreasonable demands ; listen to his comments to 
the clerk-of-works and the general foreman and note the use he 
makes of the drawings and specification. 

Be present, if possible, when the architect is discussing progress 
and payments with the quantity surveyor, and also at the general 
conferences of all concerned, when matters affecting progress are 
under discussion. 

If an order book is kept on the site, inspect it and observe how 
it is maintained. 

Observe the methods employed by the clerk-of-works to carry 
out his duties under the architect’s control, to ensure that the 
works are carried out in accordance with the contract. 

If, as is often the case on small works, no clerk-of-works is 
employed, the architect will make more frequent visits and closer 
inspections, in company with the contractor himself or his general 
foreman. Observe the methods the architect adopts in such cases. 

If permitted, study the correspondence between the architect 
and the contractor and clerk-of-works respectively. 


SECTION VIII 

Approximate Estimates, Certificates and Final Accounts 
APPROXIMATE ESTIMATES 

Approximate estimates are prepared from the sketch drawings 
for the benefit of the client and of the architect himself, to enable 
both to know the approximate cost of the work. Observe the 
method used. The architect may take out “ cube” estimates, 
basing his figures of cost on experience of similar buildings ; he 
may take out rough priced quantities, or these may be supplied 
by the quantity surveyor. 

Compare the figures in tenders received with the estimated 
figures, and if there are large discrepancies endeavour to trace 
the causes. 


CERTIFICATES 

Certificates are notifications to the client that the contractor 
has done work for which payment is due. The proportions to be 
certified against the work done and the intervals between peri- 
odical payments are usually laid down in the contract. 

Examine the clauses of a contract to see how the issue of certifi- 
cates is governed and study a certificate book. 

Observe how the architect decides upon the amounts to be 
certified whether they are based upon figures prepared by himself 
or by a quantity surveyor. Note the importance of issuing certifi- 
cates promptly in accordance with the contract. 


Accounts 

The final account will be prepared in accordance with the con- 
tract. Observe the care taken by the architect to make sure that 
this is, in fact, the final account, including all variations and extra 
claims of every kind. Mark the importance he attaches to every 
item claimed being made within the terms of the contract, for he 
has no power to pass any claim which is not. When a quantity 
surveyor is employed be present, if possible, when the architect 
is discussing the final account with him. 
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SECTION IX 
Architects’ Fees 


Study the Scale of Professional Charges, published by the 
R.1.B.A. 

Note the importance of making clear to the client at the outset 
what the scale of fees will be and by what method and at what 
periods they will be charged. 

Note also the value of careful records of time spent on drawings, 
visits to works and the like, in calculating fees not computed on a 
percentage basis. 


SECTION X 
The Architect’s Library and Sample Room 


Tue Lrprary 

The architect’s library will usually be composed of material 
falling into four main sections, probably arranged somewhat as 
follows : 

Historical, literary and artistic works. 
Constructional and technical books. . 
Magazines, cuttings and information sheets. 
Trade catalogues. 

Examine the list of books in the architect’s library and, with 
his advice, make a note of such of them as you intend to read, 
paying particular attention to those dealing with matters referred 
to in this pamphlet. 

The R.I.B.A has issued from time to time “ Practice Notes,” 
on the advice and under the editorship of the Practice Com- 
mittee. The student should study these. 


Book 


Old Inns of Bristol, by C. F. W. Dening, R.W.A., [F.]. 8vo. 116 pp. 
John Wright & Sons, Bristol. 1943. 12s. 6d. 


This is a model of how a book on a companionable subject should be 
written. It takes its place without ostentation in the lineage of works 
dealing with that kindly institution the public inn. It is arranged and 
illustrated by the author with the skill that comes from first-hand 
acquaintance with the subject. This fact is recognised most weightily 
by Mr. R. N. Green Armytage, in the “ Apologia ” which follows the 
prefatory note. The wisdom of directing attention to unfamiliar build- 
ings cannot be esteemed too highly, for everyone is prone to be con- 
temptuous of backgrounds. Now that so much has been destroyed, not 
only in Bristol but in other cities and towns, minor historical features 
assume a new importance. Like most works which please and move, 
this small book is individual and authoritative. In the press of modern 
life things which do not come within the direct line of view are regarded 
in the mass as vague and shadowy. The vital force of age-old associ- 
ations, the qualities of simplicity, blend so naturally in lesser buildings 
that fresh perception is continually called for. Tribute, therefore, is due 
for such promptings as those offered in the text and by the skilful 
illustrations. 


Mr. Dening carries his deep knowledge of Bristol with the ease of 
experience. He knows, for example, the number of hostelries existing 
in 1775, as well as those which have survived enemy action and are 
worthy of considered repair. He describes the former planning around 
quadrangular courts, and he pictures vanished scenes of animation. 
Condescending to minute detail, we are informed of the importance of 
Bristol glass, and of the reserve. of silver tankards which most victuallers 
could boast. From the Middle Ages to the early nineteenth century, no 
place of equal size had more inns and taverns than Bristol. In this it was 
only rivalled by the City of London. Of particular value are the refer- 
ences to certain inn signs, which indicate local industries, especially 
those devoted to shipping ; the author very rightly tilts at the ridiculous 
signs of later tinies. It is also of interest to learn that the father of Sir 
Robert Smirke, originally a coach and sign painter, became a Royal 
Academician in 1792. Among the buildings illustrated by Mr. Dening 
the following can be named : The Bathurst Hotel, The Cornubia, The 


Full Moon, The Grey Hound, The Hatchet, Ye Shakespeare, Three - 


Horse Shoes, ani The White Lion. The recording of these and many 
other features of old Bristol is both timely and welcome. 
A. 
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Tue SAMPLE Room : 

The architect will probably maintain a sample room, or wil] 
allocate a part of the library to the purpose. Observe the use made 
of it by the architect and study the materials in it. 

Make a habit of visiting permanent and periodica! exhibj- 
tions of building materials and equipment. 


SECTION XI 
Correspondence, Drawings and Office Diaries 
CoRRESPONDENCE 
The issue and filing of correspondence and drawings varies 
greatly, largely depending upon the size of the office. The 
average office will usually have a file for each project, sub-divided 


into sections such as general, sub-contracts, accounts, fees and s 


forth. Observe the particular method used by the architect and 
the importance he attaches to the prompt issue of instructions and 
replies to letters. 


DRAWINGS 


Observe the method of filing drawings of current and completed 
works and the system of recording their despatch and receipt. 


Orrice DIARIES 


Study an office diary and observe the records of visits to works, 
interviews, the decisions made and time and petty cash expended. 
Observe the subsequent importance of these records when it 
becomes necessary to use them for the purpose of checking 
decisions, with whom they were made, their dates, expenses in- 
curred and such matters. 


Notes 


City-Wide Studies. Pt. I: Basic factors in the planning of the City 
of New York. Pt. II : The planning of public services. Pt. III: 
Programming public improvements. The Mayor’s Committee 
on City Planning ; prepared with the assistance of the Works 
Project Administration. 3 Vols. 4to. xvi+133 pp., xii-+122 pp., 
xii+76 pp.. New York. 1940. 

These three important studies are among the books presented to 
the R.I.B.A. by the American Institute of Architects. 

The studies reported in these books were started on Mayor La 
Guardia’s initiative in 1934, when soon after taking office he stressed 
the need for ‘‘ modern city planning ”’ in solution of the city’s problems 
involving centralised, co-ordinated collection and analysis of every 
significant factor in the city’s growth and present existence. The 
Committee were able to make use of the extensive studies of the New 
York Regional Planning Association, in connection, particularly, with 
population estimates, but a vast amount remained, and still remains 
to be done. 

The present reports are not concerned with the Committee’s recom- 
mendations which have been presented and had immediate result in 
the formation of an official planning agency, but the operations of 
the agency were deferred for four years while further studies were 
pursued. These were designed to cover a larger field of subject matter 
than hitherto had been customary in city planning projects. It was 
felt that emphasis should be transferred from such public services as 
have frequently engaged primary attention in the past, namely, traffic, 
transit, recreation, etc., to “‘ the very essence of the city itself, its reasons 
for existence as an economic and social entity, with detailed investiga- 
tion of the size, location, condition and general adequacy of the resi- 
dential areas, business and industrial districts, and where people live 
and work.” A second extension consisted in the translation of these 
facts into terms of potential and available financial resources indicative 
of the extent and speed of realisation. 

The headings in the volumes published are as follows: Vol. I : Statw 
and Trends of Industry—dynamic factors in the location of industry and 
analysis of the trends of the principal industries. Population Pattern— 
including a critical analysis of estimated population for 1970. Res 
dential Areas Special Studies of public property and non-residential areas. 
Zoning—including studies for a new zoning ordinance. Vol. II: 
The Highway System. Water Supply. Sanitation. Education—population 
of school age, school requirements. Parks. Rapid Transit, Other Publi 
Services, e.g. Docks, Airports, etc. Vol. III: Financing Permanent 
Improvements. Programme for Permanent Improvements. 
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SAWDUST-CEMENT 


NOTES FROM THE INFORMATION BUREAU OF THE 
BUILDING RESEARCH STATION* 


GEN®& RAL 

Since the war, there has been a considerable revival of interest 
in the possibilities of sawdust-cement products for a number of 
different applications in building. The material has been used 
in the past from time to time and has usually given rise to failures. 
Without some knowledge of the reason for these failures, they are 
almost certain to recur in any present or future use. On the other 
hand, many of the properties of sawdust-cement mixes are 
promising and the starting materials are all in good supply. If, 
therefore, the conditions which give rise to failures can be circum- 
vented, there is every reason to suppose that a valuable addition 
to available building materials can be made. 


A study of sawdust-cement was made at the Building Research 
Station as far back as 1925, and from then onwards isolated tests 
were made. A further investigation has been carried out at the 
Station during the last two years. The data which have been 
obtained and the conclusions which have been drawn are sum- 
marised in the present note, in a form which it is hoped will give 


‘ guidance to manufacturers and users. 


NATURE AND PROPERTIES OF SAWDUST-CEMENT 


Sawdust-cement can be looked upon as being intermediate 
between a lightweight concrete on the one hand and timber on 
the other. As the name implies, it is made, basically, by mixing 
sawdust, Portland cement, and water and forming the plastic mix 
into the shape desired, usually by casting in moulds. The pro- 
perties of the set product can be made to vary chiefly by varying 
the proportion of cement to sawdust, although some additional 
variation can be obtained by altering the proportion of mixing 
water, or by varying the amount of tamping, as with other 
concrete products. 

The practical range of proportions of cement : sawdust is from 
1:1 to about 1:5 by volume. At the 1:1 end of the scale, the 
products weigh about 100 lb./cu. ft., and at the other end about 
40 lb./cu. ft. The strength of the set product is reduced pro- 
gressingly as the sawdust proportion is increased, but is on the 
whole higher than that of other lightweight concretes at equiva- 
lent weights. A characteristic feature is that the ratio of trans- 
verse to compressive strength is higher than that of normal 
concrete products. 


The lean mixes can be cut and nailed easily. At the richer end 


of the range, i.e., richer than about 1 : 2 cement : sawdust by © 


volume a point is reached at which the mixes can be nailed 
during their early life but refuse nails after maturing and harden- 
ing. 

The thermal insulation value of the material is not quite equal 
to that of other lightweight concretes when compared at equal 
weights per cu. ft. Another difference is that the rate of loss of 
water during maturing seems to be slower than that of other 
types of concrete ; similarly complete saturation of the dry 
product is attained more slowly than with other lightweight 
concretes. 


The property which represents the major disadvantage of 
sawdust-cement is that of a very high shrinkage on drying and 
expansion on rewetting, the order of values being some ten times 
as great as that of other lightweight concretes. Another major 
practical difficulty is that of securing uniformity of properties 
from one mix to the next. These two difficulties seem to have 
been the cause of nearly all the failures which have arisen in the 
past and are therefore considered in greater detail in the sections 
which follow. 


SHRINKAGE AND EXPANSION OF SAWDUST-CEMENT 
PRODUCTS 

All products which are made with Portland cement shrink on 
drying and expand on rewetting. This feature is well known, but 
with normal concrete products the movement is, in fact, small 
(in the range of say 0.01-0.1 per cent.), and it is not difficult in 
most cases to take simple precautions to avoid troubles from 
movements which may take place through alternate drying and 
wetting cycles. The movement is caused mainly by the Portland 
cement itself and tends to be greater in magnitude as the propor- 
tion of cement‘in the mix is increased. In sawdust-cement mixes, 
however, the movement is caused both by the sawdust and the 
cement. The contribution of the former seems to be greater than 
that of the latter so that the movement becomes /ess as the propor- 
tion of cement is increased and would of course ultimately be 
reduced to that of the cement alone as the sawdust is reduced to 
nothing, while in ordinary concrete the movement would be 
increased to that of the cement alone as the aggregate is reduced 
to nothing. 

The movement is not readily restrained, nor it is accommodated 
by creep. The result is that precast units fixed with mortar 
joints or by other rigid fixing methods tend either to open at the 
joints or to crack. In addition they may warp or become 
concave on the face which is drying. Jointless floor surfacings in 
mixes of this type have frequently shown lifting or cracking from 
this cause and cracked walls or opened joints have also been 
common. When attempts are made to reinforce the material 
either with timber or steel, there has also been a tendency for 
cracks to develop at regular intervals either along or across the 
reinforcement. 

When the movement is examined in detail in the laboratory, 
it is found that the reversible movement from dry to wet and back 
to dry again (the latter by heating in an oven at 122° F.) is of the 
order of 0.2-0.55 per cent. depending on the cement-sawdust 
ratio. On drying from the saturated state, little or no movement 
takes place as the first few per cent. of water is removed and then 
the material shrinks in regular proportion as the water is removed. 
The process follows in reverse on wetting; there is a regular 
expansion with increase in water up to a point after which there 
is-no further movement as the last water is absorbed. If the 
saturated material is allowed to dry simply by storing in an 
atmosphere at 65° F. and 65 per cent. relative humidity, much 
the same behaviour takes place, except that the total movement 
is smaller because at the final equilibrium more water is left in the 
product than when it is dried at 122° F. A composition which 
has attained equilibrium at, say, 65° F. and 65 per cent. relative 
humidity. will expand if placed in air at a humidity of 90 per 
cent. and a temperature of 65° F., or will contract if placed in air 
at 40 per cent. relative humidity and 65° F. The extent of this 
movement is about 0.1 per cent. in either direction for 1:2 or 
I : 3 mixes. 

A number of useful deductions can be made from the above. 
In making a precast unit it is best to keep the proportion of 
cement : sawdust as high as possible, because this reduces the 
natural total possible movement. It also has the effect of increas- 
ing both the strength and weight and reducing nailability, the 
latter two factors usually determining the extent to which the 
sawdust content can be reduced. After casting, the product 


needs careful maturing, the last stages preferably being in the 
open, but under cover, or in an open shed. Even ventilation 
round the product will tend to prevent uneven drying from one 
side and hence tend to prevent warping. The final matured 
product will be in a moisture condition roughly equivalent to 
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that to which it will be subjected in use and the opportunity for 
large movements to occur will be very much reduced. A matur- 
ing period of 4-6 weeks may be required. 


In effect, the treatment has some resemblance to that which 
would be given timber and is applied for much the same reason. 
Unfortunately the residual movements which can take place are 
still too great to enable the final product to be used in all the 
situations in which a concrete product could be used. One other 
precaution which can be added is to waterproof by painting or by 
covering with a tar or bitumen when the units have been built 
into the structure. This method has been tried for temporary 
structures, so far as is known with reasonable success ; it would 
also be the obvious one to apply to sawdust-cement used as a 
timber substitute for shelving and the like, while a modification 
of the method has been used successfully for precast flooring 
blocks. 


There is, however, an alternative which seems to give promise 
and has already been used successfully ; that is to design the method 
of fixing so that the units are allowed some freedom of movement. 
A good example of this-is a unit evolved by the Directorate of 
Constructional Design, Ministry of Works, and used in the 
Ministry of Works standard hut, in which plank shaped units are 
laid between posts and fit into grooves in the posts. The units 
themselves are tongued and grooved and have dry joints. An- 
other recent example from the same source which seems very 
promising is that of a roofing unit for pitched roofs designed to fit 
over steel or concrete rafters and to be held to them by simple 
spring clips. These units are shaped to allow a covering of clay 
or concrete tiles which can be nailed down. In both examples, 
providing the maturing precautions mentioned previously are 
taken, any residual movements in either direction can be taken up 
through the method of use. A further example, and perhaps the 
simplest, is that of flat slabs for use on roofs. These are nailed or 
bolted to the structural members, but the nail or bolt holes are 
left sufficiently large to allow for some movement. The top 
surface is then covered with roofing felt, which prevents any gross 
wetting and drying, and hence gross movement, taking place. 


It will be clear that it is not practicable to render or plaster 
walling units fixed by this method and for an interior decoration 
wallboards, if necessary, are the obvious choice. The boards can 
be nailed direct to the units. 


Nailing blocks of sawdust-cement have been frequently used in 
the past, so far as is known without trouble. These, however, 
are individual blocks and their overall movement is no doubt 
small enough to avoid cracking or other failures. 


Flooring mixes present special features and are treated in a 
separate section. ‘The use of sawdust-cement as a rendering or 
plastering mix cannot be recommended because the high drying 
shrinkage would make it almost impossible to guarantee freedom 
from cracking. 


Lastly, it may be noted that the obvious method of trying to 
pretreat the sawdust to modify it so that its shrinkage and expan- 
sion features are neutralised has not yet been found a successful 
solution. Pretreatment is usually necessary, but for other 
reasons, such as are discussed in the next section. 


UNIFORMITY OF SAWDUST-CEMENT PRODUCTS 

Systematic examination of manufactured sawdust-cement pro- 
ducts has often shown a disturbing absence of uniformity in weight 
per cu. ft. and in the strength of the material. Another not 
uncommon feature is the failure of a batch to set or for a batch to 
be slow in hardening. 


Absence of uniformity may be caused sometimes by faulty 
technique. The pre-cast products are usually made by hand 
rather than by machine and there is a tendency to prepare mixes 
at too wet a consistence, without very much control over propor- 
tioning and placing. For a given proportion of cement to 
sawdust, there is an optimum water content at which the strength 
is a maximum ; with wetter mixes the strength falls off rapidly 
while the shrinkage movements also increase. With the very wet 
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mixes which are sometimes used, consolidation in the mould js 
also impossible, all these factors increasing the chances of varia- 
tion from one cast to the next. 


However, a further factor is superimposed on all these, that of 
the influence of the sawdust on the cement. Investigations, both 
at the Building Research Station and elsewhere, have shown that 
all sawdusts contain substances which affect the setting and 
hardening of cement. The extent of the deleterious effect varig 
with the type of wood ; with some the effect is small enough to 
be ignored ; with others it is sufficiently harmful to inhibit 
setting and strength development altogether. Unfortunately, 
since sawdust is a by-product, it is only in rare cases that a batch 
is not a mixture from various woods and consequently there may 
be considerable variation in results from mix to mix unless suitable 
precautions are taken to overcome the deleterious effects. 

These precautions take the form of a pretreatment of the saw. 
dust or of an addition to the cement-sawdust mix, and there are 
numerous patents covering inventions to this end. The Station’ 
investigations have shown that Spruce, Scots Pine and Poplar 
sawdusts have sufficiently small an effect to be able to use them 
without pretreatment. However, improved results, evidenced by 
an increase in strength, are obtained by adding a proportion of 
hydrated lime to the cement-sawdust mix. The proportion is 
not critical but optimum results are obtained with additions of 
between 4-4} volume per 1 volume of Portland cement, no advan- 
tage being gained in going beyond this quantity. It must be 
emphasised that the addition is not simply one to improve work- 
ability as would be the case with a cement-sand mortar, but is in 
fact one bringing about an improvement in setting and strength 
development. Birch and Elm sawdusts give poor results with 
cement alone but when the lime addition is made the deleterious 
effects are largely overcome. On the other hand, Larch, Douglas 
Fir, Beech, Ash, Oak and Western Red Cedar sawdusts all have 
very markedly deleterious effects and the effect is not overcome 
by making a lime addition to the mix. A more complicated 
pretreatment is required for these. 


As a practical point, batches of mixed softwood sawdusts at the 
present time are usually sufficiently well treated by the lime 
addition method. The main source of trouble seems likely to be 
in the quantity of Larch sawdust which may be present. For 
those relying on outside sources for supplies of sawdust, the 
simplest method is probably to seek a supply of mixed softwood 
sawdust with the minimum amount of Larch in it and to carry 
out a simple check test on each batch, the test being that of 
making a trial mix to observe that it sets and hardens satisfac- 
torily. If it does not do so, it is probably simpler to reject the 
batch and secure an alternative one rather than to put in hand a 
pretreatment method, in view of the cheapness of the material. 


However, there are cases where a manufacturer may wish to 
make use of sawdust which is unsuitable without pretreatment. 
The available patents cover a wide variety of methods with which 
it is outside the scope of this note to deal. One difficulty is to 
find a method which is equally effective with all sawdusts. A 
method found by the Building Research Station to apply to all 
sawdusts is as follows :— 

The sawdust is immersed in boiling water Yor 10 minutes then 
washed freely with water. It is then again immersed in boiling 
water, the latter this time containing 2 per cent. dissolved ferrous 
sulphate, removed and again washed freely, and then allowed to 
drain. Sawdusts with high tannin contents become blackened 
under the treatment through the precipitation of a ferric tannate 
on them. The lime addition to the mix with Portland cement 
can be used with advantage with sawdust treated in this way. 
The method has been made the subject of a patent application, 
details of which may be obtained by application to the Station. 

Summarising this section, therefore, some care must be talzen 
before uniformity in sawdust-cement mixes can be obtained. 
Precautions must be taken about the sawdust itself, in the manner 
outlined above, to avoid deleterious action with the cement, and 
at least as much care must be taken in controlling in proportioning, 
placing, etc., as is customary with other concrete products. 
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MANUFACTURE OF PRE-CAST PRODUCTS 

Much of the information already given is directly applicable to 
the manufacture of pre-cast products, but it may be helpful to 
bring the points together with others in a brief summary. The 
products are usually made by hand in wooden moulds. Cement : 
sawdust proportions of from 1 : 3-1 : 2 represent probably the 
most useful range, giving products weighing 60-80 lb./cu. ft., 
which are nailable, have crushing strengths of 600-2,000 
lb./sq. in. and transverse strengths in the range 400-750 lb. /sq. in. 
at 28 days, with a thermal conductivity of about 2.0 B.Th.U.’s, 
etc. For special cases, e.g., where lighter products or those 
having somewhat better insulating value are required, mixes of 
1:4 or 1:5 may be used but have then reduced strength and 
higher shrinkage and expansion movements. Calcium chloride 
can be used, as with other concrete products, to accelerate setting 
and early hardening. It should be dissolved in the mixing water 
before the latter is added. The quantity required for effective 
use may be a little higher than normal, say 2-5 per cent. by 
weight of the cement content, but an excessive amount should be 
avoided. 

Care must be taken over the selection and treatment of the 
sawdust and the normal precautions over control in manufacture 
must be exercised. After casting, adequate maturing is essential, 
the final maturing being preferably under cover. 

With all these precautions, it is still necessary to make an 
experimental trial of the shape and size of the unit to be made. 
The properties of the material and the nature of present-day 
requirements lead naturally to attempts towards making large 
units. Despite all these precautions, however, it seems to be the 
case that in practice warping or cracking during maturing may 
still occur with some shapes. While it is possible to give a very 
rough guide from past experience of shapes which have not been 
successful, it is not possible at present to give definite rules which 
can be followed in designing new shapes. 

The question of control during manufacture is discussed in a 
later section under “ Specification.” 


FLOORING MIXES 

There is a reasonably long experience of the use of small pre- 
cast flooring blocks having essentially a sawdust-cement base. In 
some of the proprietary types, these blocks are impregnated with 
a drying oil and it would therefore be expected that movement of 
moisture into them would either be prevented or retarded, thus 
minimising any opportunities for moisture movement to take place. 
The method in essence resembles that of the waterproofing by 
painting, mentioned earlier. 

The major present need, however, is for a jointless flooring 
composition, to fill the gap caused by shortage of timber for 
flooring and of the absence of other commonly used jointless 
surfacings, such as magnesite, mastic asphalt, or rubber latex 
types. The principal advantage to be gained with a sawdust- 
cement composition instead of a simple sand-cement surface lies 
in the greater impression of warmth and quietness. The principal 
known disadvantage is the tendency to lifting and cracking of 
plain sawdust-cement mixtures. This tendency has so frequently 
caused failures that it has so far not been possible to determine 
whether the wear resistance would be good enough for, say, 
domestic or light office use. Recently more attempts have been 
made to overcome lifting. For example successful results were 
obtained in one case in laying floors in houses by laying direct on 
to a fresh cement-sand mortar screed before the latter had set, 
using a sawdust-cement mix at a dry consistence and taking con- 
siderable care in consolidation and finishing, with careful super- 
vision throughout the work. Tests at the Station have shown 
that there is much less risk of parting of the layers when the 
sawdust-cement mix is laid immediately on fresh concrete than 
when laid on concrete which has set and aged. The difficulty is, 
of course, that it is not always possible in practice to do this, and 
that in any event there is not much margin of safety in the result. 
The general impression to be gained is that successful results are 
mainly a tribute to good craftsmanship and strict supervision, 
any small mistake causing an obvious failure. 
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This problem has been examined recently in some detail at the 
Station. Clearly, any method which reduced the shrinkage of the 
mix would increase the margin of safety, which, as it stands, 
depends solely on the perfection of the adhesion between surface 
and base. It has already been shown that no known treatment 
of the sawdust exists which will help in this way, but that some 
reduction is possible by reducing the ratio of sawdust to cement. 
Another method which has been examined is that of using mix- 
tures of sawdust with an inert aggregate, such as sand or crushed 
limestone, instead of sawdust alone, and it has been found that a 
useful reduction in shrinkage is obtained in this way. For 
example, the drying shrinkage of a mix of 1 : 3 cement : sawdust 
at a plastic consistence was found to be 0.55 per cent. By sub- 
stituting half of the sawdust with sand, to give a 1:13:14 by 
volume mix at a similar plastic consistence, the movement was 
reduced to 0.14 per cent. Total substitution to give an ordinary 
I : 3 cement : sand mortar gave a mix having a shrinkage of 0.06 
per cent. This substitution is, however, made at the expense of 
the warmth and quietness and it is necessary to arrive at some 
compromise. ‘Trials have shown that a suitable compromise lies 
in the range of mixes from 1:14:14 to 1:1:2, cement: 
sand : sawdust, by volume. It has been found possible to lay 
such mixes on old concrete surfaces, providing the following pre- 
cautions are taken. The surface must be cleaned by wire brush- 
ing and a coat of cement slurry brushed in. The mix must be laid 
directly on the slurry before it has set, the mix being at an earth 
moist consistence and well consolidated and trowelled. The 
consistence is important ; it should be sufficiently dry so that it is 
virtually impossible to trowel a cement skin or laitance to the 
surface, while still being able to produce a smooth surface. 

There is not yet much evidence on the wear resistance of floor 
surfaces of this type, and accelerated laboratory tests do not give a 
sufficiently reliable guide. At present therefore it would be 
advisable to regard them as being most appropriate for positions 
of light wear. As with other jointless finishes, maintenance by 
oiling or wax polishing is likely to make for better resistance to 
wear, as well as giving an improved appearance. 

The mix compositions outlined above satisfy the test require- 
ment of BS/ARP 47 for a surface to resist the spread of fire from 
incendiary bombs. Surfaces of this type are intended to protect 
wood board floors and the laying of a crack-free finish on wood 
boards is obviously more difficult than laying on concrete. A 
trial area has, however, been laid successfully by first stapling 
wire netting to the floor and laying the mix on this. The rein- 
forcing effect of the wire mesh no doubt assists in minimising the 
chances of crack formation and can, of course, also be used on 
concrete as well. 

A patent application to cover the methods outlined above has 
been made by the Station which includes some detail of the 
method. 


USE OF SAWDUST-CEMENT 
It may be helpful to summarise some of the existing and 
attempted uses. ‘The list given below may not be exhaustive, but 
may be useful in any new projects. 
(1) Flooring 
(i) Mainly for floor surfacing, as pre-cast blocks or as jointless 
finishes. Details given in the previous section. Large pre-cast 
flooring beams for structural use not successful because of 
cracking and warping. 
(2) Roofing 
(i) Flat slabs, covered with roofing felt. 
(ii) Special pre-cast units clipped to the structural members and 
used as a fixing base for tiles. 
(iii) Attempts to make long pre-cast reinforced purlins have not been 
successful. 
(3) Walling 
(i) Pre-cast slabs for panel filling. To avoid warping such slabs 
usually have stiffening ribs of various designs at the back. 
Methods of fixing as discussed in a previous section. 
(ii) Pre-cast nailing bricks. In common use ; treated as an ordinary 
concrete brick or block. 
(iii) Partition slabs or other shapes used as direct alternatives to 
other concrete products built into the wall with mortar. Not 
successful. Some large slabs cannot be made without warping. 
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TABLES OF QUANTITATIVE DATA 


WITH PUMICE AND GRAVEL CONCRETES 
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TABLE 1.—Comparison oF PRopertigs OF SAWDUST-CEMENT WITH CHANGE IN CEMENT : RarTIO, INCLUDING Com» arisoy 


| ‘Transverse strength | Crushing Strength Unit | Dimensional changes Thermal 
Material Water | Modulus of rupture weight at | (linear), % conduc- 
cement | (Ib. /sq. in.) | (Ib./sq. in.) 28 days Drying Moisture tivity 
| ratio (wt.) | 7 days 28 days | 7 days 28 days | (Ib./cu. ft.) shrinkage expansion | (B.Th.U,, 
| | etc.)? 
Cement-sawdust | 
1:1 byvol: .. 0.370 775 1,037 3,790 5,080 104 | 0.237 0.159 _— 
0.553 564 77 1,190 1,783 75 0.369 0.232 2.0-2.4 
E24 vs os hic 1.00 137 223 | g2 250 41 | >0.54 > 0.33 1.2-1.4 
Cement : sand, 1 : 3 (vol.) 0.625 471 — | 2,228 —_ 130 0.06 0.045 About 7.0 
Pumice concrete 0.900 100-150 | 200-550 35-60 0.04-0.08 0.03-0.08 I.1-1.4 
(tested wet) 
1: 2:4 Gravel concrete 0.600 475 600 | 500 5,000 148 | 0,03-0.05 0.03-0.05 | About 7.0 
* B.Th.U. per sq. ft. per hour per 1 in. thickness per 1° F. difference in temperature ui surfaces. 
TABLE 2.—INFLUENCE OF SAND IN SUBSTITUTING FOR PART OF THE SAWDUST 
| Transverse strength | Crushing strength | Unit Dimensional changes Thermal 
Material | Water | Modulus of rupture weight at (linear), % conduc- 
| cement | (Ib. /sq. in.) (Ib./sq. in.) 28 days Drying Moisture tivity 
| ratio (wt.) | 7 days 28 days | 7 days 28 days | (lb./cu. ft.) | shrinkage expansion | (B.Th.U.,, 
etc.)* 
Cement : sand : sawdust | | | | | 
268 380 649 ~~ 1,093 63 | 0.55 | 0.31 About 2. 
1:3:0 | 0.625 471 | 2,228 130 | 0.06 0.045 About 7. 
1:2$:4 | 0.35 325 508 1,215 | 1.370 107 | 0.09 0.07 
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Tests on sawdust containing mixes made at plastic consistence ; 


relative humidity. 


TABLE 3.—Errect or DirFERENT SAwDuSTS ON PLastic Mixes, 


curing conditions, 7 days moist air then air at 65° F. and 65 per cent. 


I: 3 BY VOL., WITHOUT MINERALISERS 


Loose Water/ Transverse strength | Crushing strength Unit wt. | Drying { Moisture 
| Material density | cement Modulus of rupture | at 28 |shrinkage| expan- 
of saw- | ratio (Ib./sq. in.) | (Ib./sq. in.) days (%) sion 
dust | (wt.) 3 days 7 days | 28days | 3 days 7 days | 28 days | (Ib./ yA 
(Ib./ cu. ft.) 
cu. ft.) 
Softwood sawdust 1 .. -— 0.687 — 443 | 518 — | 450 660 59 — — 
‘a @ 0.625 268 380 — 649 1,098 63 0.55 0.31 
ie ee ae 11.0 0.835 118 281 440 248 | 592 1,095 68 0.53 0.28 
with a lime addition | 1.125 159 242 405 574 85.0 
Spruce sawdust | 71 0.80 207 303 437 460 683 1,170 68 0.41 0.21 
Oak - as} Shey 1.20 36 75 130 86 179 323 53 1.12 0.66 
Beech ie | 12.2 _ Did not set 
Red Cedar ,, | toa | | Did not set H 


TABLE 4-—RELATION BETWEEN FREE WATER CONTENT AND DIMENSIONAL CHANGES. 


OVEN AT 50° C. (122° F.) OVER AIR DRIED wiTH CaCry. 
OF WATER AT EACH POINT. 


Dry LENGTH TAKEN AS ZERO 


: 3 CEMENT : SAWDUST BY VOL. 
WETTING GYCLE BY IMMERSION IN WATER AND ALLOWING TIME FOR REDISTRIBUTION 


DRYING CYCLE IN AX 


Drying cycle* Wetting cycle 
Water content Length above zero Water content Length above zero 

% % % % 
28 0.37 | 0.0 0.0 

17-5 0.37 7.0 0.16 
12.5 0.32 | 12.0 0.24 

9-5 0.26 | 14.5 0.27 

5-0 0.14 | 23-5 0.28 

2.0 0.05 

0.0 0.0 


* Data are given during the second cycle of drying and wetting in a series of such cycles. 
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(4) Timver substitutes 
(i) Pench seats, e.g., for air-raid shelters. Chief disadvantage is a 
low resistance to breakage by impact when used in this way. 
(ii) Shelves. 


(iii) Miscellaneous articles, examples of which have included gates 
and bookshelves. 


(5) Sur/acing to other pre-cast concrete pieces 

The sawdust-cement surface must be cast on to the backing preferably 
before the latter has set. It is not suitable for casting on lightweight 
concrete because the shrinkage is sufficient to crack and distort the 
backing, but can be cast on to dense concrete to give a surface which 
feels warmer and will take nails. 


SPECIFICATION 


The earlier sections will have indicated that, useful as the 
product may be, success with it depends very much on adapting 
methods of use to its particular properties. A specification to 
cover the material itself would therefore be less helpful than with 
other materials and would certainly not alone be a sufficient 
guarantee that failures would not occur. However, the possi- 
bility of variation and the need in pre-cast products for adequate 
control and maturing make it desirable that some form of control 
of quality should be adopted. Probably the best method is to 
link the requirements to the actual product and relate any tests 
which may be performed to the conditions which will be encoun- 
tered in practice. Asan example, the Ministry of Works required 
units for use in the standard hut to satisfy certain performance 
tests, the basis for which was determined by previous tests at the 
Building Research Station. The units were required essentially 
to be uniform in properties, to be sufficiently well matured and 
to be reasonably strong, in order to lessen the risk of breakage in 
transport. It was found that a guide to uniformity could be 
obtained by a test of the weights of a representative sample of 
units from each batch and it was required that the weight of each 
unit should fall within a given range. The strength requirement 
was met by a simple proof load test of transverse strength. Ade- 
quacy of maturing is a more difficult condition on which to pro- 
vide a test. In this case it was observ d that sawdust-cement 
mixes of similar composition to those of the hutting units when 
used externally, dried to a moisture content of about 12 per cent. 
in the summer. It was therefore decided to use a free water 
content test as a guide to the extent of maturing and to require 
that the free water content of a sample should not be more than a 
given amount. The possibility of quick accelerated drying before 
the strength of the material is well developed is guarded against 
by the proof load test. As has been previously described, these 
units are us-d in a way which permits some freedom of movement, 


Regional Planning 


I hope that at some future date we may have the lecture from 
Mr. Moon which we had hoped to hear this evening. It will 
probably be even more valuable then than it would be now, 
because the administrative arrangements for town planning are 
at present in a state of flux, and we may expect very definite 
alterations in them in the near future. It is important for us to 
consider our position in regard to the future organisation of the 
country, and, before delving into the technical aspects of our 
subject, many of which still await definition by the Government, 


* Dr. Lanchester’s lecture was given in place of one originally planned in the 
series to be by Mr. Richard Moon, County Planning Officer, Gloucester, on 
Planning Administration. Mr. Moon was prevented from giving his lecture 
by illness. 
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but excessive movement would be undesirable as it might lead to 
the specimen becoming curved during exposure in the hut. A 
secondary result of the strength requirement is to keep the natural 
possible movement within limits and the adequate maturing 
further limits this. As an additional safeguard, a limit was 
placed on the rate of water absorption by a simple immersion test, 
since obviously if the rate is slow, the full movements are unlikely 
to be developed under ordinary climatic conditions. 

These tests were all of quite a simple type, easily capable of 
being carried out at the manufacturers works. Thus, having 
selected the appropriate number of units as a sample from those 
to be delivered, the procedure involved :— 

(i) Weighing the units and recording whether they fell within 
the desired weight range. 
Subjecting them to the proof load test, which consisted 
essentially of supporting them at the ends and loading 
them at quarter points with a definite load (in this case 
1 cwt. sacks of cement were used as loading weights). 
If the units survived tests (i)*and (ii), immersing them in a 
tank of water for 24 hours and reweighing, calculating the 
percentage of water absorbed from the two weights. 
The free water test was applied to a separate small speci- 
men and was determined essentially by determining the 
loss in weight on drying at 212° F. This test is actually 
the first to be done and the remaining tests are not made 
until satisfactory results are obtained for the free water 
test. 


(ii) 


A programme of tests of this type is not necessarily the most 
appropriate for all sawdust-cement products and is quoted only 
as an illustration of a course which can be followed. Require- 
ments such as accuracy of dimensions, freedom from warping and 
cracking are almost automatic requirements and have therefore 
not been dealt with in detail in the example chosen, a they 
were, in fact, included. 


LABORATORY DATA 

The following tables give quantitative data which has been 
obtained in specimens made in the laboratory :— 

Table 1.—Comparison of physical properties with change in 
cement-sawdust ratio, including a comparison with pumice and 
gravel concretes. 

Table 2.—Influence of the substitution of sawdus: by sand. 


Table 3. 


concrete. 


gth of sawdust 


Table 4.—Relation between free water content and dimensional 
changes. 


and Development 
By DR. H. V. LANCHESTER [F] 


An address given at the Royal Institute of British Architects on 28 April, as the sixth in the 
series on Town and Country Planning arranged by the Royal Institute of British 


Architects 


we must remind ourselves that the Government themselves 
have not yet been able to assimilate the material in the Scott, 
Uthwatt and Beveridge Reports, as well as much outside them. 
We must, therefore, seek a broadly generalised form of approach, 
and consider what is the type of civilisation at which we wish 
to aim, suited to all the psychological variations in our kingdom. 

Anyone leading an active life and taking an interest in the 
trends of popular opinion can form a fair impression of what is 
needed to raise the standards of living in such ways as would be 
acceptable—and that is important, for they must be acceptable— 
to the various sections of the community. This will provide a 
keynote to our procedure and a guide to our methods. Contacts 
with other professions and constructive trades are essential to 
complete this desirable education, and the medical, educational 
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and constructive professions are more particularly likely to 
possess the physical and psychological knowledge which is re- 
quired. Aid from the legal profession is also necessary. But, 
when we come to consider this provision of the material frame- 
work of human demands and activities, we shall see that the 
position of the architect becomes of predominant importance, 
as he is responsible for all the types of building in use in everyday 
life, in distinction to those of the engineer, which, though of 
great importance economically, have a much less direct and 
immediate connection with the actual functions of living. 

We as architects deal with the buildings in which people live 
and enjoy themselves, and to a large extent with their work- 
places also, with their schools and their shops and their places 
of recreation, and it is but a short step from that to deciding 
how best such accommodation can be grouped and placed, 
which is one of the main factors in town planning. We already 
design the buildings ; we have only to go a step further to decide 
their grouping and arrangement and their relationship to each 
other. 


The guidance for this is at present in a rather chaotic state. 
Even the Bill now before Parliament, introduced by the Minister 
of Town and Country Planning, does not touch this point, but 
is concerned only with preliminary conditions. Many pro- 
fessional and other associations have carried the programme 
much further than this, and have provided schedules for suitable 
studies in the form of preparatory survey work and other investiga- 
tions, but these still need a great deal of co-ordination. 


One such schedule was drawn up some twenty years ago by an 
International Conference. This schedule, though it might with 
advantage be re-edited in detail for present conditions, gives a 
useful basic view of the survey requirements. Many of the items 
in it are really more of an extension of a good school education 
than anything else, but they do go further in many ways. The 
items are as follows :— 


(1) General topography, geology, contours, oil, etc. 

(2) History, causes for development, archzology. 

(3) Intercourse and traffic. That, of course, has a wide 
range, and an influence on all the other factors. 

(4) The growth of centres, the density and character of the 
population, and the character of the occupations of the 
people. 

(5) Housing and its ancillary demands, transit and accom- 
modation for workers, schools, buildings for recreation, 
trade and other purposes. 

(6) Open spaces for recreative purposes, cultivation and so on. 

) The provision (which loomed very large at that time) 
for new towns, garden cities, garden suburbs and other 
suitable expansions. Those we have put a little more in 
the background at the moment, but we still talk a good 
deal about the best way of distributing the population. 

(8) All the education demands. 

(9) Artistic traditions and developments. 

(10) The city and its environment. 

(11) Structural methods, and reasons for these. 

(12) Health statistics, industrial, climatic and other influences 
on health, provisions for treatment, clinics, etc. 

(13) Economics. Industries, and especially agriculture, as has 
been indicated very clearly lately. The effects of transport, 
personal travel, wages, seasonal trades, finance, etc. 

(14) Law and custom, building and other regulations. 

(15) National and local administration, including the functions 
of philanthropic and ethical associations. 


That sounds an appalling list, with such a widespread range of 
subjects as to seem bewildering in its complexity, but it is not 
necessary for a single mind to possess in full all the knowledge 
which that covers. Most of this knowledge is accessible when 
required, either in print or from the societies and individuals 
who have made these various branches of knowledge their special 
study ; and anyone who has to employ these different branches of 
knowledge can take into consultation experts in the various 
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branches, and particularly medical and educational experts, 
who have devoted themselves to an intimate study of them, 

I think you will agree with me, however, that architects, 
with their experience in fulfilling the various and complex 
demands of widely different types formulated by clients of very 
varied mentality, are better equipped to deal with and co-ordinate 
the broader aspects of site location and the general composition 
of the civic plan than are the members of any other single pro. 
fession. It does not mean a fundamental expansion of these 
activities to visualise the relationship between civic and rural 
demands ; the mental processes are similar, based on a somewhat 
extended range of knowledge. This range, it may be legitimately 
claimed, is within the compass of the competent architect, who 
is then the equal of, and in some aspects superior to, the specialised 
expert, if the latter lacks an architectural foundation to his 
programme, except in a few cases where the expert has unusually 
wide sympathies. 

It may be asked why, if the expert is available, these matter 
cannot be left to him. In fact, however, the architect who is 
engaged on town planning must be in a position to meet the 
expert on his own ground. He may not know as much as the 
expert, but he has to know enough to have a clear appreciation 
of how far his views are valid in regard to the treatment of the 
problems as a whole. 

Most of us have ideals for the future. The extent to which 
these may be regarded as practicable is as yet lacking in definition, 
and our best course in keeping abreast of possible developments 
is to follow closely, but with a certain critical detachment, the 
implementation of the reports now in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and the action taken on these and other proposals which 
may follow them. 


The Scott Report is fairly definite in many ways. Dealing, 
for example, with the distribution of the workers, the reasons 
for the continuous transfer of rural workers to the cities, such 
as higher wages, more convenient homes, better educational 
facilities and various urban amenities, are noted in the report, 
and the results of this migration, mainly to the Midlands and the 
London area, are considered in the light of those facts. 

As a measure for securing a balanced economy, the story of 
the 1932 Town Planning Act is one of high hopes and subsequent 
disappointments. Instead of extending planning powers to all 
land, whether urban or rural, it was so whittled down that it 
covered building development only, and agricultural values had 
no recognition at all. The only loophole of escape from com- 
pensation for development rates of value was one leaving to 
authorities the curious and paradoxical device of protecting land 
for agriculture by zoning it for building, at an uneconomically 
low density. Some local authorities have gone so far in this 
direction as to schedule large areas at 10 to 15 acres per house. 
The result has been that if practical effect were given to all 
these schemes they would provide for an additional population 
of 300,000,000! This is being rectified in the Bill now before 
Parliament, which does not involve using this curious way 0 
dealing with agricultural areas. 

You may also be interested in their criticism of administrative 
difficulties, and here the Committee did not reach complete 
unanimity. It is regarded as important that the movement 
from the country into the towns should be checked by improving 
the provisions for rural living. Social amenities are now being 
extended by such organisations as the British Legion, the Young 
Farmers’ Clubs, branches of the Union of Agricultural Workers, 
and recently the Home Guard. Among women, the Women’ 
Institutes have played a great part, and village athletics are also 
far from dead, but better provision of services such as watet, 
electricity and so on is badly needed, and the provisions for health 
and education demand reinforcement if country living is to 
compete with town dwelling. 

I shall not go through the whole of the recommendations 
the Scott Committee, for that would take too long, but I should 
like to mention that it is brought out that the planning of main 
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reads anci railways can no longer remain divorced from the general 
scheme, but must be fully co-ordinated with town and country 
planning. The exemption of statutory undertakings is regarded 
as definitely wrong; it destroys the balance. In the case of 
statutory undertakings such as railways, moreover, the cost of 
improvements must fall, where it ought to fall, on the community 
asa whole. For instance, in a report recently issued by the 
Thames Conservancy it is stated that in a certain district they 
could greatly improve the waterways for the public convenience, 
but the cost of this would fall on quite other people, because they 
would get no recoupment ; they do not own an inch of the land, 
which would be benefited by reducing floods and so on, and the 
landowners would take all the profit. Such things as that 
indicate that we must definitely pool the operations of all public 
services. That is a very big matter, when we consider the 
importance of the railways and other undertakings which would 
be brought in. 


When we come to the Uthwatt Report, we find more points 
still on which there will be criticism. This report assumes that 
our planning will be directed to ensuring that the best use will 
be made of the land, to secure its best use for the community, 
quite apart from the financial position ; personal interests must 
be subordinated, and the public good must be the sole test of 
what is desirable or otherwise. In this report, town and country 
planning is regarded not as an end in itself, but as an instrument 
by which to secure the best use of the land in order to advance 
the condition of society. Planning must exist for the planned, 
not for the planners, and should be done unhampered by financial 
considerations. 


The Beveridge Report raises many other considerations on 
which there will be discussion, and it again deprecates nay restric- 
tions influenced by sectional interests. There is much more 
in it than that, but it does not cover the ground of the town 
planner to the same extent as the Scott and Uthwatt Reports. 


So far, the Government have not committed themselves to any 
great extent to any of these proposals. Naturally their aim is 
to avoid conflicts which would be inconvenient at the present 
time, and they hope to reach results by compromises which will 
provide adequate solutions without too drastic a revolution in 
the social structure. This would be in accordance with British 
traditions and past measures of reform, but until the possible 
alternatives have been more closely examined it leaves the 
technician rather in the air. Many of us may feel sure that we 
know what our civilisation ought to provide and where the line 
should be drawn between desirable and undesirable limits, but 
how to make a move towards a greater measure of communal 
welfare without inflicting needless hardship on large sections of 
people is a problem more difficult to solve. Until this is done, 
however, the machinery for reconstruction will be incomplete, 
though this does not preclude action being taken in many useful 
directions. 


Apart from the application of preparatory studies to specific 
areas and the consideration of towns and districts having well- 
defined functions, such as trade, recreation, education and so on, 
there are developments for which principles can be laid down as 
appropriate, quite apart from the facilities which may be devised 
for reconstruction and development. In many cases the best 
use to which the land may be put may be decided on, and the 
proportions needed for housing, industries, agriculture and other 
purposes laid down. ‘The relation of these uses to each other 
brings in the question of transport and transit, which will also 
be affected by the formation of new centres, which is likely to 
take place owing to the establishment of large undertakings for 
war purposes, some of which will undoubtedly have to be utilised 
in the organisation for peace. 


Then there is the reconstruction of heavily damaged quarters 
of our towns on proper lines, with due regard to economic, 
ésthetic and other considerations. Many of our large towns are 
ina terrible muddle, quite apart from the damage done to them 
by bombing, in respect of housing and industry. The Cadbury 
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publications on Birmingham illustrate very well this general 
failure in organisation, and a good deal of hard thinking is needed 
to get such conditions straightened out. Most of our towns are 
short of the desirable proportion of open spaces for recreation 
and so on, and plans for a better distribution of these are also 
required. Our educational system is about to undergo important 
re-modelling, both at the start, with the provision of nursery 
schools, and also, in the later stages, for adolescents and even for 
adults. This will involve much new building, which will have 
to have particular regard to convenience of planning for small 
children. 


Returning to the question of communications, the controls 
of rail, road and water have too long been regarded as independent 
of each other, and serious economic losses have resulted from this. 
They ought, of course, to be intimately linked, and to be con- 
sidered in relation to all other communal activities, as otherwise 
the separate budgetting disguises the true economic position. 
I need hardly mention that air transport is going to make a fourth 
in the communication group, and this also demands co-ordination 
with the others. It is worth while to have at least a general 
idea of aerodrome requirements, and the necessary facilities for 
linking up the aerodrome with other modes of transport. 


Again, in connection with road traffic the serious accident 
record demands more than a passing notice. Up to the present 
there has been no marked diminution in the loss of life and limb. 
A recent book by Alker Tripp, of the Metropolitan Police, goes 
closely into the question. Put briefly, he treats the main arterial 
roads for fast traffic in the towns and suburban areas as a network 
from which pedestrians are excluded. Branching from these are 
what. are called sub-arterials, with guarded crossing places and 
roundabouts. The spaces in between he calls “‘ precincts,” and 
in these precincts traffic speed is limited, and they are to be more 
or less self-contained as regards shopping facilities, nurseries, 
junior schools and so on, so that you have, as it were, a sort of 
enlarged village within the reticulated pattern of roads. 


Another investigation into this question of accidents was 
carried out by the county engineer for Oxfordshire. He analysed 
very carefully, with plans, 148 fatal accidents which occurred in 
four years in his district, and he came to the rather striking 
conclusion that three-quarters of them were due to various 
defects in road planning, two-thirds of which were of a minor 
character and could be rectified at comparatively small expense, 
and only the balance demanding major revisions in road planning. 
That looks as though, were he in charge of the road system of the 
whole country, he could reduce the accident toll to one-quarter 
of what it is at present. 


There are many other questions which might be raised, but 
I prefer to summarise what our Institute has been doing in 
formulating the essentials of a planning programme. You have 
doubtless seen, if not read, what has appeared in the R.I.B.A. 
Journa. This gives only a partial impression of the range of 
activities which the Reconstruction Committee has been carrying 
on, with the support of its various sub-committees. 

These points which I have desired to present as particularly 
important at the present stage of our work have perforce given 
a somewhat discursive character to my remarks. I will bring 
them to a close with a quotation from the Report of the R.I.B.A. 
Committee on Planning and Amenities :— 

‘** We wish to emphasise the fact that the future grows 
out of the present. The character of post-war reconstruction 
will not be such as to satisfy our human needs automatically 
or as the result of vague desires. These needs can be 
satisfied only if the nation as a whole, and more particularly 
those most able to shape our policy, consider what it is that 
they are striving to make of “‘ England’s green and pleasant 
land,” and act in war and in peace with the efficiency and 
vision needed to obtain that end. This means, amongst 
other things, making the best use now and in the future of 
the nation’s resources and talents, not excepting those of 
the architect.” 
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Review of Periodicals 
1942-43—IV 


PLANNING (Architectural); HEIGHT OF BUILDINGS 
ARCHITECT AND BulLpiInG News, 1943 July 9, p. 23: 
The buildings in our streets : esthetic of height-of-building-street-width 
ratio. Note by Howard Robertson. 
Pencit Points (N.Y.), 1942 Sept., p. 59: 
Minimum ceiling heights for houses : data sheet. 


CIVIL, including PUBLIC WORKS BUILDINGS ; GOVERN- 
MENTAL ; CIVIC 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1943 july 22, p. 56: 
Hydro-electric development in the Highland. Article by H. Quigley 
with reference to Highland industrial development and amenity. 
ENGINEERING News-Recorp (N.Y.), 1943 May 13, pp. 4-5: 
Ten years of T.V.A. achievements. Illus. 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 1943 June, pp. 138-166 : 
**'Tennessee Valley Authority : an achievement of democratic plan- 
ning.” Detailed description of T.V.A. problem, methods, planning 
technique and achievement and buildings, by Dr. Julian Huxley, 
F.R.S. The most complete survey of T.V.A. in any British journal. 
Illustrates farms, dams, power stations, recreation parks. 
Werk (Ziirich), 1943 March, pp. 90-4 : 
Office buildings for the confederate War Industry and Labour. at 
Marzili, Bern. Standardised timber-framed huts described by Alfred 
Roth. 
ENGINEERING News-RecorpD (N.Y.), 1943 Mar. 25, pp. 68-72: 
** Access to the world’s largest building ’”’—the War Dept.’s Pentagon, 
Washington (further reference). Roads and parking. 
BUILDING, 1943 June, pp. 154-6: 

‘** Buildings by the Royal Engineers ” : ordnance depot shed. 
ENGINEERING News-Recorp (N.Y.), 1943 June 3, pp. 96-101 : 
Naval Air Training Station. Special expedients speed construction ; 

largely use of timber and ply ; field fabrication of laminated arches. 
OrrFiciAL ARCHITECT, 1943 May, p. 208 : 

Fire Station, Rowley Regis, Staffs. (Old Hill), by J. Blackburn [4A.], 

architect to the Corporation. 


COMMERCIAL 
ARCHITECTURAL REcoRD (N.Y.), 1943 April, pp. 73—: 
Commercial centres. Article by Ely Jacques Kahn. Pre-war and 
possible post-war types compared. Time-saver standards of office 
service areas and other office data. 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum (N.Y.), 1943 June, p. 97: 
Shops, Hollywood. Seven high-class shops, all different externally 
and internally, but in single block, by D. Honnold and G. V. Russell. 
WerK (Ziirich), 1943 May, pp. 145-152: 
Insurance office—Schweizerische Lebensversicherungs- und Rentenan- 
stalt, Ziirich, by brothers Pfister ; illustrated and described. 
ARKITEKT (Istanbul), 1942 No. 11/12, pp. 241-7: 
Turkey State Railway administrative office, Ankara, by Bedrl Ucar. 
BuILDER, 1943 July 2, p. 6: 
Office block for a factory : general, four clerks and managers’ offices, 
by L. J. Multon. View and plan. 
BuILDING, 1943 june, pp. 146-7: 
Office block to a factory in U.S.A., by R. Neutra. 
Ir1tsH BUILDER AND ENGINEER, 1943 May 8, p. 181: 
National City Bank, College Green, Dublin, by Donnelly and Martin. 
TRANSPORT 
Concrete, 1943 May, pp. 147-55 : 
Reinforced concrete grain silo by Oscar Faber. Construction method, 
sliding shuttering, described and illustrated. 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 1943 Aug.. pp. 51-2: 
New shapes on wartime roads. The esthetic of vehicles, note by 
A. E. Davis. Illustrated. 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1942 Dec., p. 47: 
‘* Island-type ”’ bus terminal, Winston, Salem, for Atlantic Greyhound 
Corpn, by G. D. Brown. Docks for 8 buses. 
AMERICAN City, 1943 April, p. 81; May, p. 61: 
Analysing the design of airport runways. Article by C. K. Stephens on 
runway construction and drainage. (May :) Some disagreements. 
CONCRETE AND CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING, 1943 June, pp. 
199-200 : 
Proposed London Airport : design for 2-square-miles airport building, 
300 ft. high. By J. H. de W. Waller. 
ARCHITECT AND BuiLpinc, News, 1943 July 30, pp. 64-5 : 
London Airport ; project by Guy Morgan & Partners [FF.]. Flying 
boat lagoon 3 miles long and Jand runways 24 miles by 600 ft. Planned 
for Thames Estuary. 
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ENGINEERING News-Recorp (N.Y.), 1943 May 6, pp. 105-7: 
Steel-frame portable airplane hangars, by Butler Mfg. C: , Kansas 
City. Three-hinge light steel arches from which canv:: roof js 
suspended. Also in ARCHITECTURAL Forum, June (‘“ packs ed 

ARCHITECTURAL REcorD, 1942 Dec., pp. 41-4: 

Hangar, Santos Dumont Airport, Rio de Janeiro ; by Marcellu: Robert 
Main space covered by roof cantilevered from deep central r.c. truss: 
Area 200 ft. x 450 ft. 


INDUSTRIAL 

ARCHITECTURAL REcorD, 1942 Dec., p. 51— : 

War-time construction of factory buildings. ‘‘ Warspeed system”: 
standardised formwork for whole of large r.c. structure : Turner 
Const. Co. travelling form system ; wood and concrete const. for heavy 
loadings : all as used by Albert Kahn. Also other large-span systems 
in concrete and timber. 

ARCHITECTURAL REcorp (N.Y.), 1943 April, pp. 61-72 : 
Industrial buildings, including Heinz (warehouse and _ oflice), by 
Austin Co. ; electrical servicing centre (spares, stores, etc.), by R. H. 
Hunt ; Canister Co., small factory, by P. Beidler. 

ENGINEERING News-Recorp (N.Y.), 1943 April 8, pp. 106-7: 
Ventilated building with windowless walls ; New Douglas aircraft 
factory, Oklahoma, described. 

ENGINEERING News-Recorp (N.Y.), 1943 May 20, pp. 62-7 : 
Plant lay-out for ship construction. Illustrated. 

ARCHITECT AND BuILDING NEws, 1943 June 25, pp. 202-7 : 
Pottery factory for Josiah W & Sons, Ltd., Barlaston, Staff, 
by Keith Murray and C.-S. White [FF.]. Structure r.c. and brick, 
monitor roof. Scheme includes canteen, offices. Views. Site plan, 

JOURNAL OF THE JUNIOR INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS, 1943 Aug., 

pp. 267—: 
Air treatment in industry. Paper by M. R. G. Morton, A.M.I.H.V.E. 
Current air-conditioning systems ; notes on desirable air conditions for 
various industries ; leather, tobacco, food, paper, timber, furs, brewing. 

JourNAL OF RoyaL ARCHITECTURAL INsTITUTE OF CANADA, 1943 

Personnel service facilities for industrial employées. Article by C.G. 
Gibson on factory canteens, rest rooms, washhouses. Short biblio- 
graphy. 

THe Ocracon. JOURNAL OF AMERICAN INsT. ARCHITECTS, 1943 

February, p. 15 : 

Albert Kahn 1869-1942. Memoir by Paul Cret. 
WELFARE, CURATIVE 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORD (N.Y.), 1943 May, pp. 61-78 : 
Hospitals. Articles: planning post-war hospital, by I. Rosenfield; 
the integrated hospital (co-ordinated services), descriptive of N.Y. 
City D.P.W. Research under Lorimer Rich ; functional planning of 
hospitals (particularly operating theatre location. and design), by 
L. A. Abramson ; new plan standards for hospital nurseries, illusrsated 
layouts by U.S. Public Health Service. Illustrated as special articles: 
Hartford, Conn., Hospital, by Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch & Abbott; 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, Stamford, Conn., by R. Hume and C. F. Neer- 
grand ; emergency hospitals for war-workers, designs for U.S. Public 
Health Service. 

HosprrAL AND NursiInG MANAGEMENT, 1943 Aug., 252: 
Dryburn, Durham, Emergency Hospital. Pavilions on 25-acre site, 
15 wards, 36 beds each. 

Werk (Ziirich), 1943 May, p. xxv : 
Hospital—Bugerspital-Neubau, Basel. Site plan and view. 

Pencit Points (N.Y.), 1943 April, pp. 73-5: 

War emergency hospital, Humbolt, Tenn., by Dent & Aydeloti. 
Fifty beds, with outpatient, maternity, surgical, medical, X-ray dept. 
Single-floor pavilions. 

Nuestra ArQuiTEcTuRA (Buenos Aires), 1943 March, pp. 158: 
* Polyclinic,” Tucuman. Consulting rooms and specialists’ treatmen! 
rooms, nursing home, with accommodation for 99 in 1—4 bedrooms. 
Architect, Jaime Roca. 

Burtpinc (Sydney, N.S.W.), 1942 July 24, p. 10: 
113th Australian General Hospital, Concord West, Sydney, by Stephen: 
son and Turner. With adjacent Pavilion Hospital. Largest hospital in 
S. hemisphere. 600 beds, staff quarters for 290 in multi-storey building, 
briefly described and illus. by photos ; no plan. 

NuestrA ARQUITECTURA (Buenos Aires), 1943 Feb., pp. 135: | 
Ophthalmological Institute, Buenos Aires, by E. L. Edo. Laboratones, 
treatment clinics, etc. 

BuiLvER, 1943 July 23, pp. 71-4: 
Queen Elizabeth Home: Heritage Craft Schools and Hospitals, 
Chailey, Surrey. Extension of orthopedic wards and nurses’ home, 
by L. K. Hett [F.]. Single-storey wards, two-storey nurses’ wing, 
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Pen. 1. Points (N.Y.), 1943 April, pp. 71-2: 

Morris ( iinic, Austin, Texas, by Jessen, Millhouse, Jessen, Kuhlman ; 
for obste ‘rician. 

Enc iNEERING News-Recorp (N.Y.), 1943 June 10, pp. 8-9: 

Army hospital in Mid-West, built of concrete blocks. Illus. progress 
hotos. 

HospiraAL AND Nurstnc MANAGEMENT, 1943 July, pp. 236-8 : 
Post-war hospital planning : an American architect’s opinions in answers 
to questionnaire. 

JournaL oF THE RoyaL ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF CANADA, 

1943 June, pp. 88-9 : 
Convalescent Hospital, Montreal, Quebec: extensions to original 
building by Archibald & Illsley and Gratton D. Thompson, Associated 
Architects. Nurses’ home ; 2-, 4- and 8-bed wards. 

ARCHITECTURE ILLUSTRATED, 1943 April, pp. 38-40 : 

Mental Hospital, Desby : Admission block by C. H. Aslin [F.], assistant 
§. Morrison. 

ARCHITECTURAL REviEw, 1943 July, pp. 13-14: 
Children’s home near Stockholm, by Paul Hedquist. 
plan. 

ARCHITECT AND ButtpInGc News, 1943 Aug. 6, pp. 88-90 : 

Welfare Centre, Watford, Herts, by W. W. Newman [L.]. Single 
floor, brick structure ; waiting room, weighing, dental, doctors’ and 
toddlers’ rooms, kitchen, etc. 


CAMPS 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum (N.Y.), 1943 June, pp. 55-60 : 
U.S. Army camp, general shop, canteen and cafeteria. Three standard 
army huts linked architecturally into unified scheme. Decorated mural 
paintings. 
RECREATION 

(Zurich), 1943 May, pp. 153-157 : 
The Bibiena. Illustrated article by E. Fatio on the stage designs 
of the B— family, with biographical notes. 

ArguirecturA (Montevideo), 1943, Special Number : 
“Trocadero ” and ‘“* Radio City”? Cinemas. Large cinema by Rafael 
Ruano. Described and illus. in colour. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1943 June 24, pp. 412—: 
Welfare [Recreation] Building, Naval Training Station, Skidmore. 
Owens & Merrill. Lounge, radio rooms, etc. Original and striking 
timber structure with large-span trusses, supported on internal columns, 
non-supporting external screen walls. (Eurther reference.) 


EXHIBITIONS ; TOWERS ; BRIDGES ; ADVERTISE- 

MENTS 

BuiLpinG, 1943 May, pp. 124-6: 

Exhibition America Marches, at Dorland Hall, from Museum of Modern 
Art, N. York ; setting in London by Mischa Black. 

ENGINEERING News-Recorp (N.Y.), 1943 June 3, p. 135: 
Water-tower. Metal tower with spherical tank of striking design. 
Iilustrated. 

Tue Burtoer, 1943 May 28, pp. 470-6 ; 

Concrete, July, pp. 211-2, 213-30: 

The new Waterloo Bridge, a paper to I.C.E. by F. J. Buckton and 
J. Guerel, of the firm Rendel, Palmer & Tritton, consulting engineers 


Views and site 


for job. Illus. 
JourNAL oF InstrruTION oF ENGINEERS, 1943 June, pp. 
145-201 * 


The new Waterloo Bridge. Paper by E. J. Buckton and John Cuerel, 
MM.Inst.C.E. The most complete description of the structure and 
design and of the reasons for particular decisions. Well illustrated 
by drawings and photos. Discussion, including Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott [F.], architect, with remarks on engineer-architect relationship. 

JourNAL OF THE LONDON Society, 1943 June, pp. 13-16: 
Advertisements : their control and regulation. 


RELIGIOUS 
LrrurcicaL Arts (N.Y.), 1943 May, pp. 54—: 
Post-war planning. Article by M. Lavanoux, illustrated by designs 
for churches and a college library. 
BuiLper, 1943 July 9, pp. 25-9: 
St. Anselm’s Church, Belmont, Harrow, by N. F. Cachemaille-Day 
{F.] ; St. Anselm’s, Davies Street, W., moved and partially incorporated. 
Reconsrruccion (Madrid), 1943 April, pp. 123-144: 
Style in religious architecture: article by Francisco Echenique, 
largely illustrated by Spanish Gothic and classic examples. 
Werk (Ziirich), 1943 February, p. 50 : 
The Reformed Church, Zirich-Altstetten, built 1939-41, by W. M. 
Moser. A remarkably interesting modern design with many original 
features of plan, which is strikingly asymmetrical, and structure; 
includes community hall as crypt, with stage, “ confirmands’” class 
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rooms, etc. : fully described and illustrated in articles by H. Hoffmann 
and A. Schmid, folded inset of details. 

ARCHITECTURAL RecorD (N. York), 1943 March, pp. 69-84 : 
Religious buildings. Illus. of 14 recent American churches and some 
projects, with article analysing plan requirements. 

BUILDING AND ENGINEERING (Sydney, N.S.W.), 1943 Jan. 25, 

pp. 73-4: 
St. Peter’s Church, Proston, Queensland, by Fowell, McConnel and 
Mansfield ; awarded the Queensland meritorious architecture medallion, 
1943 (country division). 

WERK (Zirich), 1943 February, p. 61: 

The cross-seated type of plan in Zurich country churches. Article by 
E. Stockmeyer on church plans with large part of seating facing side- 
ways into body of hall (querraum prinzip) as used by Moser in Zurich- 
Altstetten church. 


SCHOOLS 
NATIONAL BUILDER, 1943 June, pp. 162-9: 
Schools : the theory of education. Article by R. Myerscougii-Walker 
on relation of school design to education system, followed by examples 
to illustrate trends in modern design, including design for youth or 
community centre. é 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 1943 Aug., pp. 35-40: 
Schools.—At Littlehampton, Sussex, by C. G. Stillman [F.], in one 
group—senior school for 360 girls, junior girls’ and boys’ for 430, 
infants’ for 240 and a clinic. At Bingley, West Riding, Yorks, by 
W. G. Newton [F.] & Partners : Senior school. At Bromma, Stock- 
holm, by Paul Hedqvist : High school for girls. ‘The first two pavilion 
schools, the Bromma school multi-storey. Plans and photos. 
ARCHITECTURAL Recorp (N.Y.), 1942 Dec., pp. 28-35 : 
Co-ed. ‘ progressive’ school for 6-14 age in Adirondacks, by D. 
Haskell, with H.S. Churchill and R. S. Seidenberg, associated archi- 
tects. A “‘ functional ” design expressive of the “* work-play ”’ character 
of the school and its natural environment. Red-cedar clapbcards. 
ARCHITECTURAL Recorp (N. York), 1943 March, pp. 63-8 : 
Planning the post-war school. Pt. I by J. E. Nichols, supervisor, Build- 
ings, Connecticut Dept. Educ. Analysis of needs. Pt. II by I. O. 
Friswold, Director Buildings, etc., Minnesota Dept. Educ. Followed 
by illus. of Senior High Sch., Rock Island, Illinois, by B. A. Horn. 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1943 June 17, pp. 395-400 : 
School at Littlehampton, Sussex, by C. G. Stillman [F.]. Senior girls’ 
department for 360, junior mixed for 432, infants for 240 and clinic. 
Single- and two-storey pavilions. An important contribution to 
** flexibility ” in school design. Fully illustrated. 
ARCHITECT AND BuILpING News, 1943 July 2, pp. 6-8: 
Dorrington Road (Junior Mixed and Infants’) School, Birmingham, 
by W. T. Benslyn [F.], built over partly-worked coal mines with light 
steel and timber framed structure to minimise dangers from subsidence. 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 1943 May, pp. 117-18 : 
School in Lancashire by Hubert Bennett [F.] for 340 children 3-11 
years, 40 in nursery, 100 infant, 200 junior. Construction weight- 
bearing brick, timber asphalted roofs. 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1943 July 22, pp. 53, 55° 
Bethnal Green Central School. Planning and architectural exhibition. 
Models and drawings by children, average age 14. 


UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES 

ARCHITECTURAL Review, 1943 May, pp. 129-30 : 
Fribourg University, Switzerland, by F. Dumas and D. Honegger. 
One of the largest and most ambitious modern architectural projects of 
recent years, built for Roman Catholic University. Advanced R.C. 
structure, zxsthetically a pastiche of Le Corbusier and A. G. Perret. 
Plan, photos. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS ; LABORATORIES 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1943 June 3, pp. 365-6: 
Trade School, Berne, Switzerland, by Hans Brechbuhler. 

Art, Engineering, Jewellery, Photography, etc. 
Bumper, 1943 July 30, pp. 88-9: 
Research laboratory (bio-chemical and bacteriological and spectro- 
scopical) in the North of England, by J. Lomax Simpson [F.]. Special 
rooms for simulation of tropical conditions. Library. General offices. 
ARCHITECTURAL RecorpD (N. York), 1943 March, pp. 57-62: 
R. C. A. (Radio Corporation of America) Laboratories, Princeton, N.J. 
described and illus. Special designing for advanced electrical and 
acoustics research ; incl. cafeteria. 
ARCHITECTURE ILLUSTRATED, 1943 May, pp. 55-7 : 
Science building for Radley College, Berks (r.c.) ; by W. G. Newton 
[F.] & Partners. 


Built 1940. 
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LIBRARIES ; STUDIOS 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum (N.Y.), 1943 June, pp. 87-8: 
Branch library, Chicago, by City Architect Paul Gerhardt, Jr. Ground 
floor adults, 1st floor children, basement stack. Simple four-square 
brick structure. 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum (N.Y.), 1943 April, pp. 66-70 : 
Library, Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis., by Ides van der Gracht 
and Walter H. Kilham, Jr. Small library for 600 students, stacks for 
40,000—60,000 books. Simple domestic scale, open design. 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1943 Aug. 5, pp. 95-6, xxxii : 
Recording theatre in Denham Film Studios, by F. F. Doyle [Z.], 
with A. W. Watkins, sound engineer. Specialised acoustic problems. 


DOMESTIC (generally, including PLANNING) 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1942 Sept. [delayed by misadventure] : 
“The New House 194X,” a symposium of designs and executed small 
houses and small house equipment by young and progressive U.S. 
architects ; work chosen for its significance as pointer to post-war 
developments. Much interesting material on prefabrication and stand- 
ardisation of equipment and structure, modulating unit planning, etc. : 
new structural methods and design conceptions. 

Housinc AND PLANNING News BuLLetIn (Nat. H. & T.P. Council), 

1943 Aug.-Sept., pp. 12-13 : 

Design of post-war houses : synopsis of recommendations by Society 
of Women Housing Managers. ie 

ARCHITECT AND Bur_piInc News, 1943 June 18, pp. 173-8 : 
The small house in urban areas: an assessment of some planning 
problems, by W. Segal. Semi-detached and terrace houses. 

ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News, 1943 21 May, pp. 118-20 : 
Must the “ universal plan ” be retained for the small house. Article by 
R. G. Brocklehurst [F.]. A survey of the possibilities of departure from 
the standard speculative-builder plan for the small house built for sale. 
Later plan, adapted for 2 or 1 family, by Howard Robertson [F.], in 
28 May issue. “ Utility plan No. 5” (preceding list) also in ArcHL. 
DesIGN AND ConsrrucTIONn, May. 

Buiwoine, 1943 July, pp. 178-180 : 
Small house planning : article by Brian Peake [A.], indicating need for 
new approach with increased attention to prefabrication and stan- 
dardisation. Design illustrated with scheme for central services ‘‘ core.” 


HOUSING 

ArcH. DesiGN AND Construction, 1943 May, pp. 92-5 : 

The Housing position in 1939. Instalment 5 in “* Housing Forum ” by 
Monica Pidgeon. 

ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION, 1943 June, pp. 114—: 
Housing Forum No. 6: includes wartime housing scheme, by A. W 
Kenyon [F.]. Kitchens. Model kitchen, by Works Dept., Birming- 
ham. Article on country kitchen, by E. A. Nicholls. Continuation of 
Hellstrand’s article, Sweden: Housing standards of planning and 
building. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1943 June 24, p. 420: 

Housing problems : short report of conference of architects, builders, 
trade union representatives, etc., convened by Association of Building 
Technicians, at Beaver Hall, London, 5 June. 

ARCHITECTURAL DEsIGN AND CONSTRUCTION, 1943 July, pp. 134-5: 
The future of Scottish housing. Article by Jean Mann, J.P., Vice- 
President Scottish Town and Country Planning Association. Also 
article : 20 years of housing progress in Scotland. Illustrated. Plans. 

ARCHITECTURAL REviEw, 1943 May, pp. 119-28 : 

Model houses for the labouring classes, by Nikolaus Pevsner. Document- 
ation summary of the first 20 years of London working-class tenement 
building. Notes on the social and political movements which gave rise 
to early 1gth-century housing, and the leading personalities. Illustrated 
plans, photos. 

Arcu. Desicn & Construction, 1943 May, p. 96:: 

Sweden : standards of planning and building [in housing]. Pt. I by C. 
Hellstrand. 

ARCHITECT AND BuiLpinG News, 1943 May 28, p. 132: 

New Government model villages for Nigerian miners, by ‘Thomas 
Scott [F.], Architect, P.W.D. 
CALIFORNIA ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE (Los Angeles), 1943 June, 


33° 

Vallejo honing : highly critical article on the vast war-housing schemes 
at Vallejo, California, dealing particularly with lack of communal 
amenities of all sorts, evils hand-to-mouth “ planning.’ Also pre- 
fabrication technique. Well illustrated, photos and drawings: 

BumLperR, 1943 July 2, p. 14: 
Housing in New Zealand : synopsis of lecture at Housing Centre, by 
Miss Nancy Northcroft. 

Burtpinc (Sydney, N.S.W.), 1942 July, p. 72: 
Design for an average Australian worker’s home, gd.-fl. 3-room apart- 
ment, Ist floor in Mansard, 2-room apartment. 
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BUILDING AND ENGINEERING (Sydney, N.S.W.), 1943 Marci: 24, p. 28: 
Housing of workers employed in Commonwealth munitions factories. 
bungalows for families (illus.), hostels for single workers (site plan), 

Town AND CounTRY PLANNING, 1943 Spring, pp. 6-9 : 

Some psychological factors in home building, by Mass Observation, 

_ ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News, 1943 June 25, pp. 193-200 : 
Unorthodox housing construction [in Britain] 1920-39 : a critical survey 
by G. Fairweather [F.]. Describing Weir houses, 4 plan types (steel 
plates on timber studs), Beardmore-Atholl house (steel plates on steel 
stanchions). Braithwaite-Telford house (steel plates on timber frame). 
Scano I (vertical planking). Tarran solid cedar homes (3-in. thick 
planking on braced frame). All designs illustrated by isometrics of 
structure (except Tarran) and views of completed jobs. 

Country Lire, 1943 June 23, p. 164: 

“Chalcrete ” cottages (site-fabricated chalk-cement blocks) erected 
in France, 1914-18. Corr. and illus. 

ARCHITECTURAL DeEsIGN AND CONSTRUCTION, 1943 July, p. 145: 
Housing competition organised by Incorporated Association of Archi- 
tects and Surveyors. Winning designs. 

Town AND Country PLANNING, 1943 Spring, pp. 4-5: 

Houses or flats : summary of various public opinion surveys, scientific 
and casual, all show preference for houses. 

JOURNAL OF THE CHARTERED SuRVEYORS’ Inst., 1943 May, pp. 516-22: 
Housing: synopsis of reconstruction plans with reference to the 


_ Ministry of Health proposals for 3,000 rural cottages. 


ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1943 May 27, pp. 347-9: 

Farm workers’ houses : a critical survey of the proposals and building 
plans issued by the Ministry of Health in collaboration with the Ministry 
of Works for 3,000 houses. 

ARCHITECT AND Burtpinc News, 1943 June 25, pp. 185-7 ; 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1943 July 1, pp. 3-43 

Country Lire, 1943 July 2, pp. 18-20: 

Rural cottages : the lesson of the failure to build the 3,000 agricultural 
workers’ cottages promised by Ministry of Health. Editorial and notes, 
In Country Lire: “ Official and unofficial views.” ‘The farm 
workers’ own point of view.” 

ARCHITECT AND BulLpiInc News, 1943 July 2; 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1943 July 1, pp. 11-12; 

ARCHITECTURAL DeEsIGN AND Construction, July ; 

BurLper, 1943 June 25, pp. 555-7 5 

ILLUSTRATED CARPENTER AND BUILDER, 1943 July 2, pp. 730-2; 

July 233 

NATIONAL BUILDER, July ; 

OrrictaL ArcHITECT, July : 

Agricultural cottages (wartime). Alternative types to those issued 
previously. Architect, A. W. Kenyon [F.]. Plans, working details 
and view. I.C. & B. articles (2nd) highly critical ; (23rd) critical 
note on structure by R. V. Boughton. 

Country Lire, 1943 May 14, pp. 886-7 : 

“In the Hampshire tradition.” Article on Lord Portal’s cottages at 
Freefolk ; architect A. E. T. Mort. 

ARCHITECT AND Burtpinc News, 1943 Aug. 6: 

Agricultural workers’ cottages proposed for Dulverton, by O. Harris 
[A.], Somerset County Architect. Variant from M.O.W. plan; 
thatched. 

ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News, 1943 july 9, pp. 20-1: 
Cottages on Barlaston Estate for Josiah Wedgwood, Ltd., by Louis de 
Soissons [F.]. Part of scheme of 150 3-bedroom, parlour and non- 
parlour types. (Dittisham on p. 22, see July 23.) 

JourRNAL OF INsTITUTION OF MUNICIPAL AND County ENGINEERS, 1943 

May 25, pp. 397-410 ; pp. 414-20: 
Random thoughts on post-war housing: article by “‘a member.” 
Production and labour problems, siting, roads, construction, lighting. 
Houses of good design : lecture by B. Price Davies [F.]. 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1943 June 24, pp. 407-8: 
Housing : analysis of post-war demand ; editorial. 

Tue Housinc AND PLANNING NEws-BuLLETIN, 1943 July, pp. 10-11: 
The Labour Party’s post-war policy, summarised by Major J. G. 
Martin, Secretary Nat. Housing and T.P. Council. 

JourNAL oF RoyAL ARCHITECTURAL INsTITUTE OF CANADA, 1943 

May, pp. 65-9: 
“The Art in Housing,” by Joseph Hudnut, Dean of the Graduate 
School of Architecture, Harvard University. A critical examination 
of housing design and siting, with particular reference to contemporary 
tendencies. 


FLATS 

Buitpinc, 1943 July, pp. 170-3: 
Maisonettes : article by W. Segal illustrating scheme for maisonettes, 
and discussing planning problems, particularly access. 
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HOTELS ; HOSTELS 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum (N.Y.), 1943 June, pp. 61-76: 
Statler Hotel, Washington, by Holabird & Root. Advanced luxury 
hotel design ; 819 rooms. Detailed description of design and planning 
of all departments. 

NATIONAL BUILDER, 1943 May, pp. 144-8: 
Industrial Hostels. Article on War Hostels, for which W. G. Holford 
{4.] was chief architect ; illus. 


FARM BUILDINGS 
JoukNAL OF THE RoyaAL ARCHITECTURAL INsTITUTE OF CANADA, 
1943 April, pp. 55-9 : 
Chemistry : farming : building. A study of contemporary influences 
on farm planning and buildings, by Franklin C. Wells. Illus. 
JourNAL OF AUCTIONEERS’ AND EsTATE AGENTS’ INSTITUTE, 1943 
June, pp. 222-30: 
farm buildings layout, design and construction: memorandum by 
Institute to Farm Buildings Committee of Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. 
COUNTRY AND SMALL HOUSES 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum (N.Y.), we April, pp. 55-65 : 
Houses : Danville, Calif., by C. W. Mayhew ; Croton-on-Hudson, 
by Pomerance & ‘Breines. Both uk modern designs and structures. 
Pencit Points, 1943 May, pp. 34-76: 
Six recent modern houses of luxury type, medium size, all of considerable 
interest on account of structure, plan, design or siting. Architects, 
Neutra, Keck, H. H. Harris, Milliken & Bevin, Dailey, Eleanor & 
Kosmak. 
CALIFORNIA ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE, 1943 Mar.-Apl., pp. 29-33 : 
“House of an era”’ at Brentwood, Cal., the latest important building 
by Neutra, designed as a gesture indicative of the end of the individualist 
era. Also, modern mountain-top timber house, by Gregory Ain. 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum (N.Y.), 1943 June, pp. 77-9: 
Country house, by sy Gropius, Framingham, "Mass. Three 
bedrooms, with allowance for 2-bedroom extension. Plan based on 
square framing unit. Pine frame and weatherboarding. 
ARCHITECTURAL Recorp (N.Y.), 17943 May, pp. 42-5: 
Jan de Graaff House, by Neutra, Portland, Oregon. Spacious luxury 
hilltop house; post and beam const., vertical board cedar facing. 
ARCHITECT AND BurLpinc News, 1943 June 11, p. 162: 
The House to sell : postscript [to article by Brocklehurst in A. & B.N., 
a1 May], by Edwin Gunn [A.]. Illus. 
WerK (Zirich), 1943 March, p. 95: 
Small modern private house, Bremgarten, Aargau, by Max Bill ; 
timber structure. 
Pencit Points, 1943 May 
Small houses : illustrations of modern architects, promoted 
by various American building materials firms: moral, ‘‘ modern 
architecture is news ! ” 
ARCHITECTURAL REcorD (N.Y.), 1943 May, pp. 48-51 : 
Small timber country house, Briarcliffe, N.Y., by Pomerance & Breines. 


DOMESTIC DEPENDENCIES 

Town AND CounTRY PLANNING, 1943 Spring, p. 29: 
A post-war kitchen: notes on a model kitchen designed Birmingham 
Public Works Department. 

ArcH. DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION, 1943 May, pp. 104-7 : 
Industrial kitchen planning : common errors. Article by A. Ballantyne. 

ARCHITECT AND BurLpiInGc News, 1943 July 16, pp. 36-7: 
Post-war kitchen: proposal for large-family municipal house, exhibited 
by Birmingham Public Works Dept., designed by H. J. Manzoni ; 
revised scheme. 

ARCHITECT AND Burtpinc News, 1943 "July 23, p. 523 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, July 15, pp. 46-7 ; 

July 16, p. 51 

OrricIAL ARCHITECT, Aug. : 
School canteen kitchens ; standard Ministry of Works and Board of 
Education plans. Central kitchens for supply of 2,000 to 750 meals 
os to schools in insulated containers, local kitchens for 350 to 75 meals. 

ustrated. 


DETAILS, CRAFTS, FITTINGS 

Pencit Points (N. Y. ), 1942 Sept., p. 5 
Minimum window areas for houses : 

ARCHITECTURAL REvIEW, 1943 July, pp. 21I—: 
“A cubist folk art”: article by John Piper on Donegal custom of 
painting mock quoins and stonework detail on stucco houses. — Illus- 
trated by photos and Piper drawings. 

Country Lire, 1943 June 4, pp. 1016-7 : 
Wall paintings in Berwick Church, Sussex, by Duncan Grant, Vanessa 
Bell and Quentin Bell, described by Clive Bell. 

(To be continued) 
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Accessions to the Library 
1942-43—III (continued) 


PLANNING, RECONSTRUCTION 

(Physical and Sociological )—continued 
LONDON Scots SELF-GOVERNMENT COMMITTEE 
The New Scotland. 17 chapters [by Norrie Fraser and ams on 
Scottish reconstruction, Highland and industrial. Gc. 
74°. (vii) + 178 pp. n.p. (printed 1942) 
. 6d. Presented. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING, GARDENS 
1:3] 016 
WASHINGTON : REFERENCE 
SERVICE 
Bibliographies of the world at war : 
No. X. Post-war planning and reconstruction 
1942). Selected and annotated bibliog. @c. 
dupl. typescript. 104” 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS—LEGISLATIVE 


(Apl. 1941-—Mar. 
Washington. 1942. 
Presented by the Library. 


STAPLES AND Srapues, Lid., publ. 71 
S— ‘ Reconstruction ’ digests ( What people think, cover sub-title) :— 
No: 

Town and country planning as portrayed in the reports of the Barlow 
Commission [Royal Commission on the . Distribution of the 
Industrial Population] and the Scott [Ministry ‘of Works and Planning, 
Committee on Land Utilization in Rural Areas] and Uthwatt [M. of 
W. & P., Expert Committee on Compensation and Betterment] 
committees. Being number one &c. 


7}". (ii) + 98 pp. Lond.: Staples & Staples. 1942. 
as. R. 
ABERCROMBIE (PATRICK) 711 

Town and country planning. 
and ed. 64”. 256 pp. Lond., &c.: Oxford U.P. 1943. 
qs. OK, 

TOWN PLANNING INSTITUTE 

Year book. 1942-43. (No. 9.—Nov.) 1942. 2s. R. 
Great Britain : PARLIAMENT—BILLS 1 (42) 
Town and country planning (interim development) bill. (Bil 26.] 
pam. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1943. 3d. P. (3). 
BavuER (CATHERINE) Inf. file 711 (79) 


(From The New Republic, 
extract. 12”. 1942. 
Presented by the Author. 


Comey (A. C.) and MCNAMARA (KATHERINE) and others 711 : 024.5 
State and national planning. An analysis of the subject arranged 
with particular reference to the classification of library material. Gc. 
(Harvard Univ.: Dept. of Regional Planning, pubn., hAalf-title.) 
10}”. (i) +22 pp. Cambridge, Mass : Harvard U.P. 1937. 
Presented by Miss McNamara. 
MINISTRY OF TOWN AND CoUNTRY PLANNING 75% 3 95 
Minister of Town and Country Planning Act, 1943. (Circular 1. 
[With list of regional planning officers.] 
leaflet. 84’. id, R. 
37 


Boarp-— 


Columbia Basin : 


test for planning. 
journal, 7 Sept.) 


Lond. 1943. 


(UnitED StTaTEs]: NATIONAL PLANNING 
REGION 1, Boston 
Education for planners. 
dupl. typescript, printed cover. 11” X84". 1942. 


Presented by the American Society of Planning Officials. 


Inf. file 711 : 37 (73) 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PLANNING OFFICIALS, Chicago 
Memorandum. . . . Planning education—a survey of the curricula 
in 23 colleges and universities. 


dupl. typescript. 11” x84". 1942. R. 
A Proposal for a practical training course in planning &c. 
dupl. typescript. 11” x84”. 1942. R. 
SILKIN (LEwIs) 711 [72.08 : 333 
*The Nation’s land. The case for nationalisation. (Fabian 
[Society] : Research series No. 70.) 
pam. 84”. Lond. : Gollancz, & Fabian Pubns. 1943. 6d. 


Presented (2). 
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728.1 (794) box 
711—112 (794) 
CALIFORNIA HousING AND PLANNING ASSOCIATION 
Proposal for research in connection with the Central valley project 
Be. 
dupl. typescript. 11” 1942. 
Presented by Miss Catherine Bauer, and the Association. 
NATIONAL PLANNING Association, Washington 711.3 (73) 
Planning pamphlets : 
No. 16. Regional resource development. By A. H. Hansen and 
H. S. Perloff. 
pam. 73”. [Washington.] 1942. 
Presented by the Association. 
711.3—162 (42.1) 
R.I.B.A.: LoNpon REGIONAL 
(R.LB.A. and A.A.) 
Interim reports: 1st. [1942.] 
Not pubd. Extracts quoted in and report, pp. 14 ff. 
*2nd.—Greater London : towards a master plan. The second Ge. 
pam. 9%”. Lond. 1943. (2.) 
Inserted : Greater London: @c. An exhibition @&c. 
leaflet, folded. ob. 6” 9”. . 1943. 
CENTRAL LANDOWNERS’ AssociaTIOn, Henley-on-Thames 711.33 
Post-war rural reconstruction problems. Views of the C.L.A. 
on 
Presented. 


711.4 


pam. 84”. Henley-on-Thames. [1943.] 1s. 
CONFERENCE ON URBANISM, Harvarp University, . . . 1942 
The Problem of the cities and towns. 
xix116 pp. [Cambridge, Mass. 1942.] 
Presented by Prof. Gropius. 
(Jos£ Luts) 711.4 
Cen our cities survive ? an ABC Gc. based on the proposals formulated 
by the C.I.A.M. : International Congress for Modern Architecture : 
Congrés Internationaux d’Architecture Moderne. 
ob. 9” X12”. xii+259 Harvard U.P. ; 
:O.U.P. 1942. ($5.) R. 
Gropius (WALTER) @ WAGNER pene Inf. file 711.4 : 3 
Epilogue. The new city pattern for the people and by the people. 
(From Conference on Urbanism, Harvard Univ., The Problem Gc. : 


RECONSTRUCTION COMMITTEE 


Septem er 1949 


Haron (EvizABetu E.) 
Unless we plan now. Our towns. (Association for Education jn 
Citizenship. Handbooks for discussion groups, No. 4.) 
pam. Lond. : English Univs. Press. [1941 or after! 
Presented 


711.4—163 (73) + 728.1 (73 
NATIONAL PLANNING AssoctaTION, Washington 
Planning pamphlets : 
No. 10. Urban redevelopment and housing. [By Guy (:reer and 
A. H. Hansen.] 
pam. 7}”. [Washington.] 194), 
Presented by the Asian 


Bauer (CATHERINE) Inf. file 711.4—163 (73) [72.08 : 333 
Urban redevelopment : crisis in land economics Ge. (Jn National 
Public Housing Conference: Public Housing Progress, ix, I, Jan, 
pam. 11”. New York. 1943, 

Presented by the Auth, 


Hearty (H. W.) 711.454 
An Industrialist looks at planning. P— and industry. An addres 

&c. (Town and Country Planning Assocn.) 
pam. 74”. Lond. [1943.] Presented. 


Wuirrick (ARNOLD) 711.585 728 
Civic design and the home. (Rebuilding Britain series, No. 10. 
84”. Lond.: Faber & Faber. 1943. 1s. 6d. R. 


OXFORDSHIRE: CounTy SURVEYOR 711.7 : 656.08 (42.57 

An Investigation and report on four years’ fatal accidents in 
Oxfordshire. 

13}”. 65 pp.+(ii) folding pls. Oxford. 1937, 

Presented by Dr. H. V. Lanchesier [F. 


SouTHwortH (JAMES G.) 712.21 (42.1) V 
Vauxhall Gardens. A chapter i in the a history of England. 

84”. xi + 199 pp. + front. + 9 pls. New York: 

Columbia U.P. ; Lond. : Oxford U.P. 1941. 18s. 6d. R, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY (GENERAL) 


epilogue.) 


pam. 7%. 
Presented by Prof. Gropius (2). 


ImperIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES: LIBRARY 
Periodical publications taken . . 


n.p. [1942.] 


Inf. file 016 :05 
. during 1943. 
dupl. typescript. 13%. [1943.] R. 


MEMBERS SERVING WITH THE FORCES 


KILLED 

Cocurang, F. A. A. [A.], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 
Focarty, Oswap J. [S.], Cpl. R.E. 

PRISONERS OF WAR 
DavieL, R. F. [§.], Lieut. roth Royal 

Hussars. 
Exuiott, R. F. [S.], Gnr. R.A. 
Hirscn, J. M. [S.], Sigmn. R.C.S. 
Hopkins, C. E. [A.], 2nd Lieut. North- 
umberland Hussars. 
MacAuister, Donan [L.], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 
Turner, F. J. W. [A.], L/Bdr. R.A. 
UNITS AND RANKS OF SERVING 
MEMBERS 

ApvaM, W. J. [L.], Sgt. Pioneer Corps. 
Avmrott, A. [A.], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 
BANNERMAN, J. [A.], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 
Barrows, RAtpH [A.], A.C. R.A.F. 
Barton, L. D. [L.], Spr. R.E. 
Baze.ey, A. Georrrey [A.], Major R.A. 
BeaucHamp, C. P. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 


_ Beam, L. H. G. [S.], S/Sgt. R.E. 


Bouauet, D. G. [A.], Lieut. R.A.C. 
Braco, STANLEY E. [A.], Capt. R.E. 
BramuaM, E. [L.], Lieut. R.E. 
BRAMHILL, [A.], Cpl. R.A.F. 
Brett, R. K. [A.], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 


THIRTY-SIXTH LIST 


Broprick, Percy F. [A.], Sgt. R.A.F. 

BRUNDLE, KENNETH A. [A.], Major Corps of 
Indian Engineers. 

Buss, E. C. [A.], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 

Burcess, Eric L. [S.], Flying Officer 
R.C.A.F. 

Burnet, J. G. [A.], Lieut. R.A.E. 

Buttricx, W. T. [4.], Lieut. R.A.C. 

Cannina, [A.], Lieut. R.A. 

Cannon, J. C. [A.], Capt. R.E. 

Castte, G. R. [S.], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 

CatTreRALL, S. E. [A.], Lieut. R.A. 

Cuapuin, S. G. [A.], Capt. N.Z. Divisional 
Intelligence Section. 

Cuart es, G. V. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

Coates, W. S. [S.], Lieut. R.E. 

CocuranE, J. R. G. [A.], S/Sgt. R.E. 

Cora, J. P. [S.], L/Cpl. R.A.S.C. 

Cotctoucn, T. J. H. [A.], L/Sgt. R.E. 

Cote, Eric G. [S.], 2nd Lieut. R.A. 

Couuister, E. R. [A.], Lieut. R.C.S. 

Conner, [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

Cooke, GranaM G. [A.], E.D.L/Sgt. R.E. 

Cooper, D. W. [Z.], Lieut. R.E. 

Cooper, R. E. W. [A.], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 

Corpiner, Norman C. [S.], 2nd Lieut. 
W.A.E. 

Couves, D. L. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 


Cow, M. J. H. [A.], Cpl. R.A.F. 

Craccs, J. B. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

Craven, Eric G. [A.], L/Bdr. R. A. 

Crickmay, C. R. [A.], Flight Lieut. R.AF, 

Crocker, A. E. [S.], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 

Curry, K. E. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

Curwen, Miss Rutu [S.], Wren W.R.NS. 

Cuzens, G. J. [S.], Capt. R.E. 

Date, BERNARD H. [L.], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 

Darcu, J. T. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

Davinson, P. L. [L.], Lieut. R.E. 

Daves, T. S. [A.], Capt. R.E. 

Davis, D. I. Srrarron [A.], Cadet R.E. 

Dawes, H. L. [S.], Sgt. R.A. 

Dickenson, D. W. [A.], Capt. R.E. 

Dosson, GRAEME G. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

Douerty, J. A. [S.], A.C.1 R.A.F. 

Dootson, Harry [A.], Pilot Officer 
R.A.F.V.R. 


Drovcut, A. B. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 
Dunton, G. W. [S.], L/Sgt. R.E. 


Dunton, J. G. [A.], Capt. Royal India: 


Army Service Corps. 
Ever, ALBERT J. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 
Evans, J. E. [A.], Capt. Dorsetshire Regt 
Everrrt, R. L. [A.], S/Sgt. R.E. 
Eyre, Recinacp [A.], Lieut. R.E. 
FarrcaMs, B. W. [S.], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 
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 nccomige K. [A.], Officer Cadet R.E. 


FenneLL. T. E. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 
FLOCKTC Mis Mary H. [A.], L.A.C.W. 


FoLKEs, [A.], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 
ForD, J I. [A.], Cpl. R.E. 

FowLer, N. H. [A4.], Capt. R.A. 
FowLer. W. Roy [4.], Capt. R.E. 
Foy, J. . [4.], S/Sgt. R.E. 
FraNKLIN, G. H. [S.], L/Cpl. R.E. 
FreeMAN, A. M. [A.], Capt. R.E. 


Gautpir, J. L. [A.], Sub-Lieut. R.N.V.R 
Gazzarv, R. A. J. [S.J], Spr. R.E. 
GuBeERtT, J. G. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

Gutetr, H. G. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

Guzave. J. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

GopparD, T. D. [A.]. end Lieut. R.E. 
GotpiInc, ALFRED [A.], Major R.E. 
GoopaLL, A. E. [A.], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 
Gorpon, A. Esme [A.], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 
Goucu, G. C. P. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 
Granam, J. N. [S.], Capt. R.A. 
GrossERT, T. S. [A.], L.A.C. R.A.F.V.R. 
Grove, E. A. [A.], Major R.E. 


Grunpy, J. A. [4.], Flying Officer R.A.F. 
Hacketr, Brian [A.], Flight Lieut. R.A.F. 


V.R. 
HasELDEN, T. J. [S.], Sgt. R.N.Z.A.F. 
Hatt, G. T. [A.], Lieut. R.E. Parachute. 
Hatt, Vinton [A.], Lieut. R.E. 
HatstEAD, H. A. E. [A.], Capt. R.E. 
Harris, R. J. [A.J], Lieut. R.E. 
Hawkes, W. N. [A.], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 
Henverson, H. |A.], Lieut. R.E. 
Henry, W. H. [L.], Major R.E. 
HETHERINGTON, H. R. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 
Hirt, H. Erskine [A.], Capt. R.E. 
Hopcson, C. W. [A.], S/Sgt. R.A. 
Hotmes, LEONARD [A.], Lieut. R.E. 
Hoap, Witu1AM [A.], 2nd Lieut. R.A. 
Houcn, G. C. [A.], Capt. R.A. 
Howetts, BERTRAM T. [A.], Capt. R.E. 
Humpurey, E. [L.], Lieut. R.E. 
Hurry, W. Roy [4.], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 
IREDELL, J. C. L. [S.], 2nd Lieut. R.A. 
Jackson, Harry [A.], Lieut. R.E. 
Jounson, ALLAN [4.], Capt. R.E. 


W. [A.], Flying Officer 
R.N.Z.A 

JOHNsTON, W. [4.], Lieut. R.N.V.R. 

Jones, A. W. [A.], Capt. R.E. 

Jones, E. Stanton [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

Josern, P. L. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

Ketty, G. S. [A.], Capt. R.E. 

Kent, H. A. P. [A.], Capt. R.E. 

Kircovr, S. [A.], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 

Lancton, D. J. Ak Lieut. R.A. 

A. [A.], Flying Officer 

F 


Lever, H. i ], S/Sgt. Worcester Regt. 

Lewis, R. K. [A.], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 

Linpsay, A. [A.], Capt. R.E. 

Lioyp, E. T. [L.], Cpl. R.E. 

Lomas, J. P. [A.], Lieut. R.N.V.R. 

Lona, E. G. [S.], Officer Cadet R.E. 

Lunn, Norman [A.], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 

Lyncu, J. T. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

McEwen, F. C. [S.], L.A.C. R.A.F. 

McMoronkr, H. M. [S.], L.A.C. R.A.F. 

MAITLAND, JAMES we S/Sgt. R.E. 

MarsHaLL, P. E. A. J. [4.], Capt. R.E. 

Martinpate, C. B. [. Squadron Leade1 
R.A.F.V.R. 

Mason, E. C. [4.], Flight Lieut. R.A.F.V.R. 

Mepp, D. L. [A.], 2nd Lieut. R.A. 

Mitts, D. G. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

Monks, Lee [4.], Capt. R.E. 

Morrison, A. J. W. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

Morrison, L. D. [4.], Capt. R.E. 

Mot tn, L. [4.], Spr. R.E. 

Narracort, E. [4.], Flight Lieut. R.A.F. 

Negaves, L. “TS, and Lieut. R.E. 

NETTLETON, C. N. [A.], Staff Capt. R.E. 

NEWTON, E. C, [A.], Sgt. R.A.O.C. 

Oxg, J. R. [4.], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 

Ourver, D. J. [A.], S/Sgt. R.E. 

Oxtey, H. R. [L.], Sub-Lieut. R.N.V.R. 

Patron, Apam [4.], Lieut. R.E. 

PATTENDEN, B. V. [S.], 2nd Lieut. W.A.E. 

Peace, D. Brian [A.], Flight Lieut. R.A.F. 
V.R. 

Pert, K. G. [S.], Cpl. R.E. 

PrkE, Cartes [A.], Capt. R.E. 

Prrcurorp, K. H. [A.], Officer Cadet R.E. 


Obituary 
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Poote, J. R. M. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

PoorgE, M. V. F. [S.], Lieut. R.N.V.R. 

Quick, N. D. [F.], Lieut. R.N.V.R. 

Raprorb, J. [$.], Sgt. R.E. 

Rank, J. S. [A.], Capt. R.E. 

RatcuirF, JOHN C. [A.], Capt. R.E. 

Reap, K. H. [A.], Capt. R.E. 

Rinatpi, R. C. [A.], Major East African 
Engineers. 

Rosertson, R. A. [S.], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 

Runnic.es, C. G. [A.], Capt. R.E. 

Rusu, V. J. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

Sanpers, N. F. [A.], Lieut. R.A. 

Sanpers, W. H. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

SHap ey, R. E. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

Suaw, Rosert [A.], Major R.E. 

Sinciair, A. G. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

Smiru, L. Ricuarp [A.], Capt. R.E. 

Smitu, S. PENN [L.], Capt. R.E. 

SmiTH, WILLIAM JOHN [A.], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 

Squire, [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

Tuomas, Atun A. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 


TomasE.ui, Uco [4.], Sgt. Directorate of 
Works. 
TRINDALI W. [S.], L/Cpl. R.CS. 


Upricut, Matcoim [A.], Cadet R.E. 

Wabe, Joun H. [4.], Lieut. R.C.N.V.R. 

WAKEFIELD, Peter L. H. [4.], Lieut. R.E. 

Wa F. A. [A.], Flight Lieut. R.C.A.F. 

Warob.ey, M. G. [4.], Lieut. R.E. 

Watson, Atex [4.], Pilot Officer 
R.A.F.V.R. 

Wess, L. O. [S.], Sgt. R.A.F. 

Wurte, H. H. [4.], 

Wictey, W. R. ve W. [S.], Pilot Officer 
R.A.F. 

Wituiams, A. Lt. [A.], Capt. R.E. 

Wituiams, B. R. [A.], Sgt. R.E. 

Wixs, F. B. [S.], S/Sgt. R.E. 

Winpte, W. L. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

Wren, L. [L.], Major Commanding Provost 
Coy. 

Wricur, B. [4.], L/Cpl. R.E. 

Youna, L. J. [A.], Capt. R.E. 

INVALIDED OUT OF THE FORCES 


Dickinson, A. D. [A.], Cpl. R.A.F. 
Goutp, Haminton [A.], L.A.C. R.A.F.V.R. 


HERBERT JOHN HARDING [4.], A.R.C.A. 


The death of H. J. Harding, which occurred after a short illness 
on 3 July, at Kendal, is a great loss to the teaching of architecture, 
not to architects, but to many hundreds of painter, sculptor and crafts- 
men students of the Royal College of Art, South Kensington, who 
came under his care during the twenty years that he taught there as 
Chief Instructor, and later as Deputy-Professor, in the School of 
Architecture. This was a work which called for unusual qualities in 
the teacher. He came in the days when Sir William Rothenstein was 
principal, and stayed on under Mr. P. H. Jowett, A.R.C.A 


Articled to Col. E. M. Bruce Vaughan, F.R.I.B.A., he was a pupil 
of Professor Beresford Pite, and later became his chief assistant. 

When Professor Hubert Worthington succeeded Professor Pite, in 
1923, Mr. Harding came as his Studio Master, and together they began 
an interesting series of combined designs in which a hundred students 
at a time worked out imaginary communities—such as Wrenworthy, 
Luttington-on-the-Rothy, Monte Peruzziano, Bramantino and Vitru- 
vium. To this human and fascinating problem Harding brought a 
subtle and humorous mind, a fund of scholarship and a quiet enthusiasm. 
It was a method of teaching that gripped and stimulated all who took 
part in it. The system was carried on successively by Prof. W. G. 
Newton and Prof. A. B. Knapp-Fisher. Harding was there all the 
time, and provided continuity in this unusual school. 

His influence, perhaps hardly realised, was great, and he will be 
remembered by many generations of students, and all members of the 
varied staff of the Royal College, with gratitude and affection. 

In addition to his great work at the College of Art, he was head 


of the Evening Architectural Department of the L.C .C. School of 


Building, an appointment he held for 4 number of years, and which 
terminated for the duration of the war. Teaching is an exacting 
occupation when taken seriously, and it shows what an indefatigable 
worker he was to carry on in the Evening School after a hard day’s 
work at the college. 

Though his own architectural practice was necessarily limited by 
the scope of his teaching, he carried out a number of charming buildings, 


being particularly successful in the reconstruction and restoration of 


domestic work for discriminating clients. His office was in King’s 
Bench Walk, in the Chambers Judge Jeffreys once occupied. 

Amongst his executed works may be mentioned the restoration of 
the Manor House of Stoke D’Abernon for the late Viscount D’Abernon, 
P.C., Netherby Hall, for Sir Fergus Graham, Bart., and the Trinity 
College of Music, London, which he won in competition. He also 
did some hospital work, factories and hutted camps and hangars for 
the Naval Air Service in the last war. 

He was a Royal Exhibitioner at the R.C.A. ; got honourable mention 
in the R.I.B.A. Essay Medal, was an examiner in architecture for the 
Board of Education, 1929-1934, and a member of the R.I.B.A. Board 
of Architectural Education, 1933-1939. 

He was placed second in the open competition for the Northampton 
Civic Centre, and third for the Swinton and Pendlebury Civic Centre, 
and the Luton Town Hall. In the last war he was a Petty Officer, 


R.N. He leaves a widow. His loss will be felt by a host of friends 
whose lives were enriched by contact with his sensitive, scholarly, 
imaginative mind, his self-effacing modesty, his tireless industry, and 
his subtle sense of humour. 
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R. S. BOWERS [F.] 

Steuart Bowers was born an artist and an architect. He was a 
genius who combined also the capacity for deep study and hard work. 
Handicapped as a young man by circumstances which would have 
deterred many, he persevered in his studies and realised his ambition 
as an assistant to several well-known architects. He had a peculiar 
flair for cottage design and estate lay-outs, and it was in this connection 
that I became associated with him at the end of the last war. We 
carried out many housing schemes, some of which figure in most books 
on the subject, his treatment of a scheme at Folkestone making a 
favourite illustration. Town halls, convalescent homes, office premises 
(Transport House was a notable one) and all classes of work were 
carried out during our partnership of about twenty years, and every 
job had in it something of his distinctive touch. He was kindness 
itself, and having known hardship in his own youth he was always a 
generous helper of those in need. 

E. G. C. 


Notes 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE 
CENTRAL (TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC) REGISTER 


Alexandra House, 

Kingsway, W.C.2 
20.7.43 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I1.B.A. 

Dear Sir,—At a recent meeting of the Architecture and Public 
Utilities Advisory Committee to the Central (Technical and 
Scientific) Register, consideration was given to the case of archi- 
tects for whom suitable employment in a professional capacity is 
not available in present circumstances. 


It was suggested that some of them might be willing to under- 
take a course of training as mechanical engineering draughtsmen, 
with a view to undertaking war work in that capacity. 


There is a serious shortage of these draughtsmen, and the 
Ministry is anxious to overcome this as speedily as possible. A 
leading member of the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has suggested that architects above military age or if of 
military age unfit for service, who were not at present fully 
gg would respond in the national interest to an appeal of 
this sort. 


Although we cannot say the appeal is attractive financially, it 
does at least provide an opportunity to architects who wish to 
play a direct part in this war, and it should be possible to find 
employment as draughtsmen for them, after training, or even to 
arrange the training, with an employer in or near their home 
town. 


I enclose, therefore, a Notice which it is hoped you will be 
willing to insert in your Institute’s Journal. 


Yours faithfully. 
R. Bere. 


WAR DAMAGE PROFESSIONAL FEES 


The War Damage Commission announces an addition to the 
official notice of March 2, 1942, which set out the scale of pro- 
fessional fees for acting in an advisory capacity in connection with 
the execution of works which are allowed by the Commission in 
claims for cost of works or temporary works. 


Consideration has been given to the appropriate fee to be paid 
in those cases where working drawings and/or specifications have 
been prepared but there has been no supervision or certification 
of accounts by the professional adviser, either because the client 
did not require him to perform these latter services or because 
some part (or the whole) of the work for which the drawings and / 
or specifications were prepared has had to be abandoned, e.g., 
owing to further war damage, or requisition, or compulsory 
purchase of the property. 


OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS Septemi er 1943 


After consultation with, and with the concurrence of, th 
professional Associations concerned, the Commission has decide 
that the fee to be allowed should be calculated as follows : 

(a) Where no supervision or certification is given: Two. 

— of the fee under Scale 2 (a) or 2 (0) as the case may 
e. 

(6) Where all the appropriate services are rendered but pan 
of the work is abandoned : Full-scale fee on the work don 
and two-thirds of the scale fee on the work abandoned, 

The only limitation is that where two professional adviser 
render the full services between them, the aggregate fees paid will 
not normally exceed a single full fee on the prescribed scale. 


COUNTY OF LONDON PLAN—EXHIBITION 
A total of 54,732 persons visited the County of London Plan ky. 
hibition at the County Hall. 
The Exhibition will be reopened at the Royal Academy, Burlingto: 
House, Piccadilly, on 3 November 1943, for a period of one month, 
Further particulars will be announced in due course. 


Notices 


ASSOCIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 


Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring to the Fellow. 
ship are reminded that if they wish to take advantage of the next avail 
able election they should send the necessary nomination forms to the 
Secretary R.I.B.A. as soon as possible. 


THE USE OF TITLES BY MEMBERS OF THE 
ROYAL INSTITUTE 
In view of the passing of the Architects Registration Act 1938, 
members whose names are on the Statutory Register are advised 
to make use simply of the title “Chartered Architect” after the 
R.I.B.A. affix. The description ‘‘ Registered Architect” is no longer 
necessary. 


DISCIPLINARY ACTION 
We have been requested by Mr. Arthur Edgerton Leeson, of 8 Cherry 
Street, Bimringham 2, to inform our readers that his expulsion from 
membership of the Institute, referred to in the May issue of the Journal, 
was occasioned by his participation in his firm’s business of estate 
agents and auctioneers, thus infringing paragraph 3 (d) of the Institute's 
Code of Professional Practice. 


MEMBERS’ COLUMN 


Licentiate (1911) seeks an arrangement with Architects desiring 
the occasional services of an experienced and businesslike quantity 
surveyor, to assist them with specifications and the constructional side 
of their work. Also measuring up contracts and the surveying o 
sites, etc., and to assist generally. Own office and phone. On mutua 
 . London and Southern Eggland.—Box 1483, c/o Secretary, 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Mr. S. Hodgson Doyle [A.] has changed his address to : 44”Gledhow 
Avenue, Gledhow, Leeds, 8. Tel. No.’Leeds 61988: 


OFFICE ACCOMMODATION 
Memeer offers an unfurnished Office to let, or part use of a fur 
ished Office : Adelphi, W.C.2.—Write Box No. 2083, c/o Secretary, 
R.1L.B.A. 


WANTS AND OFFERS 

WanTeED to purchase or borrow for six months at a reasonable 
charge : Town Planning in Practice (Unwin), and Ancient Town Planning 
(Haverfield).—Reply, D. W. RicHarpson, 30, College Road North, 
Liverpool 23. 

Wripow of Associate Member wishes to sell remarkably complete 
Reference File of articles and illustrations cut from R.1.B.A. Journal, 
A.J., etc., filed classified order and fully indexed, several hundred 
references construction, planning, etc., in own bookcase. Index sample 
file will be sent by post to intending purchaser. Offers wanted.—Wnite 
Mrs. M. Mowsray, 36, Albion Road, Sutton, Surrey. 


WANTED, a good set of drawing instruments.—Reply Box No. 1953: 
c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
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LANS Now BEING CONSIDERED may determine the character of many of our 
| ne for generations to come. 


It is to be assumed that Materials will be selected with commensurate care. 


In any assessment of the relative merits of the major constructional materials, Good 

Bricks stand alone for general serviceability. 

Adaptable to most styles of architecture, they offer exceptional scope for the intro- 
. duction of colour and variations of texture. 

Good Bricks give a permanent finish to a building; there are types of Facings which 

will retain their colour and freshness even in smoky or acid-laden atmospheres. 

Structurally, Good Bricks will meet the most exacting demands, as witness their 


use in the tallest chimneys in the land. 


Good Bricks always look Good! 


Published in the interests of Good Brickwork by the makers of 


ACCRINGTON ‘‘NORI" BRICKS 


ACCRINGTON BRICK & TILE COMPANY, ACCRINGTON - - - ACCRINGTON 2684 
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How perfectly, in the little Trianon, did Gabriel express his age! His charming buildings have 


a delicacy that is all their own; they are the last word of the most civilised of peoples in their 
most exquisite mood; and they are an inspiration, for all time and to all architects. And not 
least to those whose task it will be to provide the architectural setting of the post-war 
world . It is on this world that Celotex, makers of wallboards and acoustic tiles, 


have their eyes . . . . believing that, on the material side, they too have a part to play in it. 


CELOTEX LIMITED +: NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD - STONEBRIDGE PARK - LONDON - N.W.10 
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Opening of Chapter iti 


25 years ago we touched with reverent 
fingers those curious boxes bristling with 
valves, coils and crystals, studded with 
dials and switches, linked up with dry 
cells and wet cells. Twice daily they 
would produce (if we were lucky) the 
magical voice of Savoy Hill in the head- 
phones, “‘hello, everybody this is 

That was wireless in the George Stevenson 
stage: “brutal but it worked.” Then 
science began to simplify and streamline. 
Valves went out of sight; coils disappeared 
from view ; batteries no longer cumbered 
the carpet; headphones becameamuseum 
piece. Tuning reduced itself to the nice- 
ties of three knobs....two knobs....one 


Yn 


knob. Reception had civilised itself. 
There was still a next step. The same 
programme still didn’t necessarily sound 
the same way in two different towns —or 
even in two neighbouring houses. It was 
still at the mercy of local conditions and 
individual apparatus. It might be pretty 
good or terribly bad. 

Wired broadcasting opens Chapter iii. 
Rediffusion replaces aerial and receiver 
by direct line reception and a switch in 
the wall —just like the light switch. News 
and entertainment of unvarying quality 
can be laid on at will to any subscribing 
home in the area—just like the telephone 
service. Good reception is standardised 
as well as good transmission. 


BY PRIVATE WIRE 


Issued by BROADCAST RELAY SERVICE LTD. 
PROPRIETORS OF REDIFFUSION SERVICES AND MANUFACTURERS OF COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT 
VICTORIA STATION HOUSE, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. TELEPHONE VICTORIA 8831 
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The fact 


Sef 


that not even TRICOSAL could have prevented MUSSOLINI 
from cracking. TRICOSAL does prevent FLOORS from 
cracking and as a WATERPROOFER it is pre-eminent in the 
opinion of the trade. If your job is concrete let it be TRICOSALED 


TRI 


WATERPROOFING - HARDENING - ACID-RESISTING 
A. A. BYRD & CO., LIMITED, 7, Birchin Lane, London, E.C.3. Phone: Mansion House 7337 
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CAN YOU FIND THE MASS- PRODUCED TUBE? 


Whichever you choose you will be right. You see, they 
are all mass-produced—Tru-Wel electrically welded steel 
tubes made by Tube Products Ltd. at the rate of hundreds 
of miles a week. Every length is tested for uniformity 


and even wall-strength. Tru-Wel tubes can be processed 
@ with speed, accuracy and economy to suit any of a multi- 
tude of the requirements of this age of lightness, power 
and strength. 


MADE BY TUBE PRODUCTS LIMITEB 
OLDBURY BIRMINGHAM 


Issued by TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD., Steel Tubes Advisory Centre, Birmingham 
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WHERE. IT’S NEEDED 


It is impossible here to give statistics to show how 
widely Wood Wool Building Slabs are keing used in 
war building construction. The figures, if available, 
would be impressive and they are still expanding. 
Government publications show that wood wool for 
decking walls and ceilings of huts, hostels and 
factories now takes a front place in official estecm 
on account of its high thermal insulating quality. 
Perhaps it will be left to peace-time building to 
establish also the fact that, for sound insulation 
and protection against fire, vermin and fungus, 
Wood Wool Building Slabs have just as gooda claim 
upon the respect of builders and architects. 


We have produced a booklet containing the latest 
technical information on the use of Wood Wool 
Building Slabs. It’s well worth the penny which 
Paper Control Regulations say we must ask for it. 


WOOD WOOL BUILDING SLABS 


Wood Wool Building Slab Manufacturers Association 
21 St. James's Square, S.W.1 
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1843-1943 
machine to think 
with”’—so a con- 
temporary critic described 
the book. During the last 
hundred yeats Batsfords 
can claim to have collected 
on their shelves a greater 
variety of these delicate 
precision-instruments than 
almost any other Book- 
seller in Northern Europe. 
A large number of the 
books they stock have 
been published by them- 
selves. There isno padding 
in Batsfords’ list. Every 
volume they produce is a 
machine to think with— 
published at a price that 
puts it within the grasp of 
the widest possible range 
of intelligent readers. 


B. T. BATSFORD Lrp 
15 NorthAudley Street, London, W,1 
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POSTWAR REBUILDING 


PORTLAND STONE 
MONKS PARK STONE 


THE BATH & PORTLAND STONE FIRMS, LTD. 
Chief Office: BATH Telephone: 3248/9 


LONDON PORTLAND MANCHESTER 
| Telephone : Telepnone : Telephone : 


Victoria 9182/3 : 3113 : Blackfriars 4922 
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FRAZZI 


1 HOLLOW BEAMS for FLOORS & ROOFS 
Frazzi Beams are made in all lengths up to 
16 ft. Their strength to weight ratio makes 
them suitable for the roofing of lightweight 
structures. 


2 WATERPROOF ROOFING 

This highly efficient, low cost waterproof 
treatment for roofs has been specially de- 
veloped for use on emergency buildings 
and contracts of any size can be carried out 
by the Frazzi organization. 


3 PAROPA PATENT ROOFING 

Still available for use on permanent struc- 
tures and wherever highly efficient, good- 
looking waterproof and wearproof roofing 
is necessary. 


PRECAST CONCRETE 

Frazzi produce precast concrete units of all types. 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 

Designs and estimates submitted for steel structures. 
BLAST PROOFING & BLACKOUT PROTECTION 
to glass of industrial buildings is being carried out 


efficiently, rapidly and economically throughout 
the country. 


FRAZZI LTD. texnox xovse, 


NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
Tel.: TEMple Bar 5371 


and 20, Savile Street, Sheffield 4. Tel.: Sheffield 23721 


Telephone : Bolton 197 


September 


SPECIFY 


Ko nt if & COMPRESSION 


AND LIGHT GAUGE STEEL TUBE 
FOR ALL WATER SERVICES 


SAVE TIME AND LABOUR—SPEED BRINGS VICTORY 
Full details on application 


KAY & CO, (Engineers) LTD., Bolton Brass Works, BOLTON 
Telegrams : ‘‘ Kontite ’’ Bolten 
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DISCLOSURE.» EXPOSURE 
-Té 
NX There are a few spots in Britain more exposed to 
sun, sea and rain than this well known Pier. Yet 
such are the weather-resisting properties of 
SUNDEALA Waterproof board that it was 


specified exclusively for the external walls of the 


pier pavilion and arcade. For cxteriors that must 


weather the weather, SUNDEALA is supreme 


The boards are at present 

available only for War-time 

priority needs, but 45 years 
eccumulated experience is at your 
disposal when flanning post-war 
construction. 


P.1.M. BOARD CO. LTD. » SUNBURY-ON-THAMES Phone: SUNBURY 341/3 
OF THE FUTURE 


No. | 
THE LOUNGE HALL 


This suggestion is respectfully 
submitted to our professional 
frienas with the thought that 
they will find interest and 
usefulness in a constructive 
layman’s vision of what 
should te provided in the 
post war era. 


Passenger Operated = Hluminated Number 
Electric Lift Shion” Slidin Plate with Number 

8 Visible inside and out 
Air Conditioning SMITH SECTRIC “Press Button’ 


Radiant CLOCK 3) Shoe Brushes 
Telephone 


Power Point for Fecha eos, 6 9M Strip Fluorescent Lighting in Ceiling 


SMITH’S ENGLISH CLOCKS LTD., CRICKLEWOOD WORKS, LONDON, N.W.2 
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~~ simplifies 
the photography 

of Blue 
prints 


Ditora Ortho Line Film is a new material 
which has been prepared specially for the photography 
of blue prints. It has been found that even poor blue 
prints give good reproductions on this new film when 
illuminated with incandescent lamps and photographed 
through a yellow filter (the Ilford Delta is the best filter 
for this purpose). Ilford Ortho Line Film represents 
an important addition to the range of Ilford products 
for drawing office requirements. 


One of the best methods of making copies 
of blue prints (and also the best method of ensuring 
against the loss of your drawing office records) is to 
take a reduced negative on half-plate film (64” x 43”), 
then to make a contact image on to another piece of 
film and enlarge this up to any convenient size on to 
\lford Document Paper No. 55. The resulting image 
corresponds to a tracing but is made far more quickly 
and cheaply. Asnoerrors can be introduced, checking 
is not required. From the enlargement further blue 
prints or dyeline prints -can be made as required. 


\lford Limited offer expert advice on all 
matters concerning Plan Copying. If you require 
information or technical assistance kindly write to :— 


ILFORD LIMITED - ILFORD - LONDON 
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BY APFOINTMENT 
ENGINEERS TO H.m 
KING GEORGE 


COAL FIRED RANGES 


Crittall Central Range. Capacious ovens fitted with sliding steel 
shelves and drop-down doors. Top plate of extra heavy cast iron 
ground bright ; moulded edge and rounded corners. Float rail on 
two sides. Finished in black stove enamel. Burns ordinary hard 
kitchen nuts graded I} 11s. to 2 i Rising or descending flue. 


Crittall Nine Foot Special Heavy Duty Cooker. Dimensions : 
9 feet x 3 feet x 2 feet 8 inches high. Contains two ovens, each 37 
inches x 28 inches x 16 inches high, fitted with sliding grid shelves 
and drop-down doors. Top plate of extra heavy cast iron ground bright, 
guard railinfront. Finished in black stove enamel. Burns ordinary hard 
kitchen nuts graded to 2inches. Flue with either top or back outlet. 


‘CRITTALL COOKERS, like all 
Crittall equipment, give the utmost 
service with the lowest possible fuel 
consumption. Crittall Cookers are 
designed and built by engineers who 
have specialised for many years in 
the production of trouble-free 
equipment for caterers. 

WARMING. AIR-CONDITIONING. KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 


ALDWYCH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone - TEMPLE BAR 7777 


BIRMINGHAM : Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place. Centra) 2478 
LIVERPOOL : Martin’s Bank Building, Water Street. Central 5832 
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Examples of Fine Period Architectures 
Series No. 6% 
The entrance to No. | Bedford Square, 
Bloomsbury. The architect, Thomas 
Leverton, himself, lived at No. 13 in 
1817. One of the most beautifully pro- 
portioned of the minor town houses in 
London, its other special features are a 
ceiling attributed to Angelica Kauffmann 
and a large square Adam-style Hall. 


Completely equipped for building of every type, 
TROY hope to play an honoured part in building 
and rebuilding when conditions permit and invite 


enquiries accordingly. j 
Issued by F. TROY & CO., LIMITED, |, LINDFIELD GARDENS, LONDON, N.W.3 x 
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BUILDING CHVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


“FOR DECORATIVE 
HARDWEARING 


FLOORING 


LIMMER & TRINID 


ASPHALT CO 
9 GROSVENOR PLACE, LONI 
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HOUSEWIVES OF THE FUTURE 


More convenient homes will be built for them 
Theirs should be a happy lot; for, undoubtedly, in 


post-war reconstruction, still greater technical skill 


will be applied to adding comfort and convenience 
to the homes of Britain. Then Crane Heating 


demands for labour saving, economy and good 


; Equipment will be well to the fore in meeting 


yy appearance. Crane Equipment, whether used for 


heating large buildings or meeting the more modest 
demands of the home, has never failed to give com- 
plete satisfaction to Architect, 


Crane Radiators are 


available in designs Heating Engineer and (Client. 


and sizes that meet 


CRANE 


CRANE LTD., 45/51 LEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.1. 
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PLAN 


your storage 


to meet 
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SANKEY-SHELDON 
STEEL FURNITURE & EQUIPMENT 


hief Office . 46 Cannon Street, London, EC4 


Also Harris & Sheldon Ltd. Makers of Shops 


SANKEY-SHELDON have, over many years, 

perfected a system of steel shelving and bins 
that can be expanded or altered at will. It is 
produced and always stocked in a wide selection 
of standard parts that can be assembled or rebuilt 
to any desired arrangement. Being of steel it is 
immensely strong, fire-resisting, vermin-proof, and 
makes the utmost use of the available floor space. 
Bring your storage problem to Sankey-Sheldon. 
Their specialised experience is at your service. 


Enquiries to Sankey-Sheldon, Dept.j.R.46 Cannon Street, E.C.4 
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GENERAL 


MASTIC ASPHALTE 
TARMACADAM 
FELT-ROOFING 


HEAD OFFICE: 41 GREAT PETER STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


LONDON BIRMINGHAM LIVERPOOL GLASGOW BELFAST 
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